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SPEECH. 



TIio qnnslion pendin/r bc'ipg upon a pnvposilion (o adopt tlio following as one of thcetanJiDg 
rules of the lloiiso, viz. " That, upim ihc pretentalioii of any nienioiial or petition jirajinc 
for tho alioliiion of slavery or tiie tlavo trniio in any District, Territory, or State of the Union, 
and upon iho presentation of any resolution or other paper touching that.'-ul'ject, the reception of 
Eitch inea)oriaI, pntilian, resolution, or paper shall he con>itlerc(l as ohjccicd to, f>nd the question 
of its rcceptio.i shall he laid on the table, without debate or furlfiRruciion thereon" — 

Mr. SLADE said ho had not intended, until very recently, to address the Ilouaron the general 
question of slavery, jiendinp the present discusjiion. It had been hi? purpose to confine l imcelf, 
id tho reniavks ho had thought to make upon the proposition before the House, to a coiifiderotion 
of its absurdity as a rule, and its rfTi-ct in abridtjinfr the rigl»t of pe'.don. But tho course which 
tho debste bad taken, and the great freedom with which gentlemen from tho South hud assailed 
those of the Nortli who hul petitioned for tho abolition of slavery and tho slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia, had induced him to change his determinaiion. tic no longer fell hiniBcIf 
at liberty to refrain from going into the great question, though he fi It quite unprepared to do 
it at tho present lime. The dis.'n33ioh of that question had been brought on by Southern gentle- 
men ; and he could not hesitate to meet them upoti it promptly. 

But, in doing this, Mr. S. said he should feel himself Vesfrained, a? well by his respect for 
Iho House, as l)y considerations of a higher character, from indulging in the recriminations 
which some remarks he had heard had tended to provoke. It was his purpose to address liim- 
eclf to the subject ; and he intended, if ho could not do if justice, ,at least to discuss it in a manner 
becoming iis grave importance and high character; and if, in the ardor of debate, ho should say 
any thing personally olTcnsivc to any, ho begged to givo assurance that it would be altogether 
unintentional. 

ABSURDITV Of TUB PnOPOSF.D RULE. 

The proposition (said jVIr. S.) before the House is to amend its rulet<, by providing that nil 
petitions or other papers touching the abolition of slavery or the slave-trade in any District; Slate, 
or Territory ot the United States shall, upon presentation, be considered as tft'ing objected to, 
and the question of their reception thereupon be laid upon thetable withoutdrbate. 

My first objection to this rule, (said Mr. S.) is, that it involves an absurdity. It is sntight 
to make this ono of the standing rules ot the House. Now, sir, what is a rule? It ia defined 
to be "that which is settled by authority or custom, for jg'«irf(i?jcd and c/t;cc/ioH," Thia is in 
accordance with tho caption of ouii rules, which is as folbiws: " Standing rules and orders for 
conducting business in the House of Representatives of the United States." They are to regulate 
the conducting of business. But is tlie proposition before us of ihe naiureof a guide or regulator 
j'or the conducting of business? The essential element of business in action. But dors this 
profiosition contenrplale any future action of the House'? No. It anticipant and rtitirely super- 
sedes that action. It, in llie first place, derilares that, iinon tho presentation of peli'ions and 
pa pers of a certain chifaotei, their reception shall be considored as being objected to. No actual 
ol'jection is C(inl(V,nj)laled ; but it is declared, beforehand, that an objection shall be considered 
as being made. Is I his a rule of action ? It supersedes action. 

Again: The proposed rule declares that the question of reception, thus raised by a parliamen- 
tary fiction, shall be laid upon the table. Now, wheT the case shall arise, and the queMion of 
reception shall be laid upon the table, what will lay it on tho table 1 It will bo this rule — not 
the action of the House at the time. That will have been anticipated and pupersedcd. And yet 
this is to be called a standing rule for the conducting of tho business of the House! Can any 
thing be more absurd ^ 

But, to make this absurdity tstill more apparent, let us look at the contemplated rule in con- 
nexion v^ith tho twcrjty-first of the present rules. That rule I'eclarcs that " the petiiioris having 
"been pros? ntnl and f/uposcrf o/", reports from cnmmittro'! shall be called for and disposed of. 
" Resnliilions' shall then lie called forin the sarne order, and disposed of by the same rules which 
" apply to petitions." The disposition of petitions, rrsnlmions, and reports here provided for, 
evidently contemplates the action of the House when Ihnj arc presented Such disposition con- 
stitutes a part of the actual bn-^iness of the Oodsp. K i>-, tn j/o something with thrm. And 
yet, if tho proposition before'us beromps a rule, that S'lmeitrfrg. will h.nvc l een d«ine, in rltrcct, 
months, perliaps, bcfire— leaving abj.diitely rxilhiiig to ln' ifine when tho p.ipcrs are prn^nitfj. 

Bu*, further ; The Con:<tiiulion declares that " each House shall keep u journal of its proceed- 



in){i." Now,ilot US bco how tho Clerk wtll Journiklizn tho proceedings under this rule. Supposo 
It to bo adoptoil on iho Ist of Fnbruary. Qn tho 1st of July next pciitiunB aro proiontod which 
oomo within it. What will bo tho ontry on our Journall To make it currcBpond'wtlh tho loal 
nature of this proccoJlayi, ^t should bo as follows : 

On tho ^p«t ofJalxf, 1810, Mr. Adams preionlcd tho petition of 500 men and 500 women of 
Plymouth county. Mansnchuiiotta, praying for tho abolition of slavery in iho District of Columbio, 
trhich was considered as bcin;r objected to ; and tho quoRtion of its toccption was laid upon Iho 
table by a vote of the Houho on the /{r«t of February, 1840. 

Such would be tho absurdity of tho journal, if it wore to loll tho truth; because the truth 
vrould bo, thai there would bo no actual proccedmu^on tho pi tilion on tbodayof itn proacntntion. 
The action of the House would bavo been on tho first of February, and not un thu ilrsl of July ; 
and tho journal could not be ty journal of its piwceding upon the lolli-r dny. Tho recpption of 
tho petition would not be ubjoctod to on tho first of July, but on the first of February ; while tho 
acUon of tho Bouse which would lay the queKtion of reception on tho table would uuve been on 
tho first of Februaiy, and not on the first of July. 

There would seem to bo but one way of avoiding this abflurclity, and that would bo by gW\ng, 
«uch a construction to the rule as to compel some member to ot^jcct on tho first of July to tho 
reception of the petition, and tn compel a majority of tho mrmbers to voto on that day to lay tho 
question of reception on tho table ! 1 need nu^Miy in what a ridiculous and di^srading position 
tnts would place tho House. It would, however, notb: Lioro riiliculous or degrading than for tho 
HoUso to sit here on that day, and witness tho silent dispimition of petitions under this rule, ob ' 
has been witnrssoil under the operation of for.-nor gags. Either of tho results alluded to would 
be in perfect keeping with tho lolly and absurdity of tho whole gaj; system, from tho Pinckney 
gag of 183G to the new>fanglcd gag wo are now considering. 

But, again. What beronias of tho right of the members of this House to voto on tho fir«t of 
July next on the question of tho reception of tho petition, in the case I hawp supposed 1 \yho 
can coastitutionally dct rivo mo of that right, and of the oxercif*e of it by my yea or nay, provided 
I can obtain for that purpose this request of ono-fifih of the members prcbent on that day 1 

This denial of the right of voting would wear a more striking appearance of usurpulion — 
though it would not bo maro so in principle— in its application to new irumbors, w.ho might como 
into'Consress, after tho adoption of this rule, to fill vacancies; or in its applicationto those who, 
like the New Jersey memberti, may not have boon ablo to obtain their scats until after the adop- 
tion of the ^ulo. , 

Suppose that such a member, on taking his scat, presents a petition, and moves that it be refcr- 
led to a committee— what will be his astonishment on being lold by the Chair that tho petition 
cannot ho rofmcd, and that even no niotion to refer it can be entertained 1 But, soys tho as- 
tonished mehnber, Mr. Speaker, this is a pelition from my constituents, which I, wish to have 
this House receive and consider; and 1 move that it bo received and nferrcd. The Chair, 
yoU' respond, informs the gentleman that this petition is considered as being objected to, and that 
thequestion of its recoption is laid upon the table. Considered as being olijecicd tol replies tho 
member. ConsidtrecbJ What does this mean 1 It was coni-idercd as bciiig objected to on the first 
of February last, replies the Chair. But, says Ih i membBr— his astonishment incrensingr-thiB 
petition was not in existence on the first of Feiin lary. That, you reply, makes no difference; 
the House consic/ertd that it aiight come into exirU-nce, and bo presented here; and conelder- 
td it proper that, when it chould, it should bo considered os being objected to, and if is there- 
fore now considered as being objected to, and the question of its tecoptiun is laid upon the table. 
Laid upon the tablo! exclaims the member. How is it laid upon the table I Nobody hasmov- 
' «d to'tay it on the table, and there has been no vote to that liTcct. How, then, is it laid upon 
the table! By a vote of the House on the first of February last, replies the Speaker. The first 
of February last! says the member. This petition was not then in being, and I, the Representa- 
tive of the petitioners, was not here to voto. Before the question of the reception of this petition 
Jiball be decided, I claim the right to vote upon it, and to record that vote on your journal. ^ The 
jjeotleman, you reply, cannot be allowed this privilege. The qufstiun of reception is considered 
as made, and that question is laid upon the table ; and tho gentlemen will take his seat ! 

Thus ends the farce— a farce which 1 have seen acted over hero a hundred times, in varied 
forms, during the last four years, though under the operation of gags which, for refinement of 
absurdity, can pretend to no equality with this. ^ . _ 

F/Qt, Mr. Speaker, there is another view in which the infringement of right by the rule in 
^ucktion appears yet more flagrant. It really amounts to .-n enactment by tliis House that no 
petition for the abolition of slavery or the slave-trade shall bo reeeited. It seems, .! know, to be 
otherwise. But it seems one thing while it ts another; for, afler the enactment of the farce 
ivhich the rule contemplates, the petition is etill lefl in the hands which presented . it. This is 
the inevitable result, from the nature of the proceeding. The order is, not that ihepetition shall 
be laid upon tho table, but that th» question of Us reception shall be thus disposed of. But does 
the laying of. the question of reception on the table amount to the reception itself 1 It seems to 
lue that this involves a manifest contradiction; for, if ftuch is tho effect of laying that question 
on the table, then it puts the House in possession of tho petition, and thus accnmplisheif the 
▼eirv thing which the moUon to lay the question of reception on ttie tabid was intended to prevent. 

T.he result to which this process of reasoning brings us <s in .accordance with the (iict; for, in 
point of fact, the petition does not pass out of the hands of the member prese ntinj^ it until the 
^luiettu IB given to the qucstiott whether it shall pass out of his hands and bo received, by tho 
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voto to lay that question on tiio lablo. All that hoB over paiBcd froit) the incmlcr (o the Clerk 
11 tho mvre aniiunciiktion of llio |jctltion. Nothing ia, in fact, received, but that annunciation. 
Tho petition, tlicroforu, in point ol fuel, as woll ub in contemplation of parliamentary law, ro* 
mainii in the hands vt iho member prrBPiilin^ it. 

So, tlion, whatever may be tliu ctrictly purlianiontary rcxult of iJin mnf^ic nprralion of this rule, 
tho Mubslanoo of it, all can Rce, ia, that tho petition hu0, .0 all subB'.anlial purpofics, beou rcjcct> 
oJ, and the potilionurB treated with contempt. 

ADUIDOMENT Or THE HIGUT OP PETITION. 

The pctitinnu being thus left in the hands of the mombcrn predentin;; (hem, wo nrn brought to 
tho mnin olijuction — namely, that tho cA'cct of Ihorulo would bo to abridge the right iif peti' 
Hon, Tho Constitution (Art. 1 of tho Amendmonis) declares that ''ContfroHS shall make no iaw 
respecting un eKablishinenl of reli<;ion, or prohibiting tho fri'o oxcrciso thereof; or ubridjKa'g 
tho freedom of speech, or of tho nrcse; or tho right of tho People peaceably to aseemblo, and to 
petition tho Oovernmcnt for a rcdrees of grievances." 

" Potilion." What is iti To able for something desired; and to a^k of some beimj— indivi- 
dv'ial or nggrcgalo— who has ears to hear. It is ment/a/, thpn, to tho, enjoyment of the right 
af petition, that tho petitioner should have access to tho ear of power. It would bo a mockery 
for power to say tho right is perfect, and yet shut itself np beyond tho reach of tho vision or 
the voice of supplication. "Thooyos of tho Lord oro upon tho righicous, and his cars aro 
open to their cry." What would the privilogo of pravcr bo worth, if the cars of Divino mercy 
woro not "open?" "Oh thou that /icarett prayer. ' was tho exclamation of David. It has 
honce bccomo a part of tho deseription of tho Almighty that He is " the hearer ot prayer." 
. Suppose we draw a lino around this Capitol, ond say to tho People, hitherto may you come 
with your petitions, -but no further ; and then toll thein ihni they still bavo the ri^ht of petition^ 
because they have tho use of pen, ink, and paper, and may draw up their petitions. Woulu 
not this bo an insulting mockery 1 If they may npt como within that liiie, or, what is essen- 
tially the same thing, if^tlioy muy not get their petitions to our oars, might they not just as well 
sonu them to tho British Parliament as to send them hern 1 

In defining tho right of petition, I have anticipated, to somo extent, the question, whether it 
would be abridged by tho adoption and enforcement of tho proposed rule. That riile, as I have 
ehown, in effect refuses tho reception of the petition, and leaves it in the hands of tho petition- 
er. Or, if I am not correct in this view of tho effect of the rule, and, under it, tho petition mast 
go to the table, it is substantially tho same thing, because, in that case, to all practical purposes, 
the hearing and considoring of the prayer is refustd. Whatever speculations there may . be os to 
the criticalconstruction of the rule, every, petitioner will see and ft^el that his petition is rejected. 
Tho language of tho proceeding is, We will not hear you! If this does not abridge the right of 
petition, I should bo glad to learn what would abridge it. 

Mr. Speoker, ff we make the order now contemplated, how long thinlvyou will it be before wo 
«hall be called.on to make an order that no petition touching the subject of slavery «ball be pra- 
tented here? Nothing would be more natural than such a transition ; for,, in the first place, 
the adoption of the rule now proposed will evince t.bat there is no want of a dispositionto go fur- 
ther, if necessary; and, in tho next place, it will increase the dispoEition of the People to peti- 
tion ; and they xBill petition until, to get rid of the annoyance, and to avoid the rooriil influ- 
ence of the anhunciation of their petitions here, their very pj;esentation will be suppressed.^ And 
■ next will come u law making it penal to present such petitions. Let no one start at this sug- 
gestion, for such, a law would not be a plainer violation of the Constitution than was the bill 
which came near passing the Senate, prohibiting the transportation of aboliiion papers bv the moil. 

The rule before us tnt\y seem to some a very email, affair; but smaller encrflacnm^nffl on 
popular rights than this have grown to a fearful magnitude. The Victory nf all usurpa^ons 
shows that the disposition for encroachment uniformly increases with its acquisitioi)s . of po.wer. 
The voraciousness of appetite is augmented by the aliment on which it feeds. 

Sir, it id like tho letting out of waters. There wus a striking example of this in my own State. 
A few boys thought to have a littlo amusement by cutting a trench in the bnnk of large pond, 
that they minhtsee the uischargo of tho water into an adjoining ravine. The trench wau cut, 
and the watcrbeganto run. But their amusement was soon changed into terror; for'the'jrun- • 
ning water gradually found its way to' the quicksand, when Uc channel suddenly deepened — 
the earth trembled— and the boys escoped for their lives; while the rushing waters sw^ptaway* 
the bank, and thewJltole pond soon moved onward, carrying before it trees, fences, millBi and 
dwellings, in wild and wanton desolation, until it reached a neighboring lake. 

Such was the eraptviilg of Qlovor pond. It is bcit a faint emblem of what we may expect if 
we let out the waters tlirough the channel wo are now cutting. Sir, our motto jihoi^ld be, 
ohsia principiis—stand upon your principles. In such a rase, lei there no' be the sUghtest abin- 
donment of them. L'et no ruggcetions of temporary expcdii>ncy be listened to for a (comehti Let 
' it bo remembered I'nat tho couri-e which may be now adopted, as an expedient to iuppr,9?a the 
^ atterance of hostility to slavery, may hereafter be drawn into a precedent to justify littc^mpts to 
.suppress tho popular voice on other subjeclB; andl that thuf>, gathering Htrength, encroacbment 
may go on from conquerinji; to conquer, until it shall sweep away the whole barrier . whiiph tha 
Conatitution has intcrpo^id as a.sccutity to the right of petition ; and with it, at last, al( (he guar- 
anties of poiiulaV rights. 
Mr. Speaker, the principle we are about to adopt has fmmen^e bearings. Let its ten^oo^y 
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vrelt consiJered. Thoroia no matter of public concernment to which it may not bo maJo to op« 
plj— no great interir*t in Iho country which it may. not reach. 

Suppose tho South nhouid. at somo foturo time, find it ncccis<iary to petition for a roducliun of a 
hijgh tariff; what would hinder Iho opplication of tho principh> ot (ho contemplated r^ulo (which 
mi}(ht have Kuinod ijreat Rtrongth Ity uhi<) lo that casnl Aiitl h»w would Soutltern gcntlemoa 
feel, to bo n:ol lii>ro by tho application and cnftrcomrnt of such a rulo aa .'. ikl Mow would 
(Aey lilic 0 awerpiii); order, under which tho pelitionH orihoir conHtituontsshruiiJ hn considered ait 
ubjoctcd to, and cjnsidercd M laid upon the lablel What dcinonstralions uf indiunation and 
wrath miuht not bo oxpcclod ; und ci>pi>cially from ihnllcprcsiMittitives orthat S(atc(Vii'UiNiA) in 
which ori^tinated thn amendment of tho G'onalitution exprooaly inhibifin); an abrid^mciit of tho 
right of pctiiioni How hitter would Ite tho cup—returned tothuir own lipA— which ihoy tire now 
Hpndcavoring to force to tho lips ofothcri. 

^ I have spoken of petitions from tho South. Bui tho npplicaiion may bo mado to petitions from 
other quarieri — io petitions, for example, from the North und liliet for on iiicieaHo of duticn for thu 
proteciion of tlieir industry. By and liv, petitions may Cfniic poorins in hi-re for an invcftisalion 
into tho coiruplions and abusos oftbo LxeculivcQovornniont— (ami I tell you,Bir,iboy ioi7/como, 
unless abniei ond corruptions' are speedily checked)— and then it will bn wry convenient for 
power to take Khollor behind such a avvtcpinK' rule as this, Tho fear of cxcitcinenl ia now a 
prominent roaaon for suppressinjtr petiliuns: then it willlto a (carot cxnoBiire! 
^ But, while I am contendini; for tho right of petition, and mainlainin); that the reception of pe« 
titions ought not to bo'rofuscd, I do not claim that thi« shall be rej^arded as a rule without ony 
exception. I admit that this Houte, as well as every other legislative budy, may entcrtnin tho 
question of reception, not, however, in tho form now contemplated, by a sweepiiig rule, but upon 
mo^'on, aa petitions rfiay bo presented. This, the English rulert of parliamentary practice, which 
wo have adopted, clenrly recognise, it bein^^ required by them that, "regularly, a motion for rcceiv- 
ingit (tho petition) must ho made and secondeil, and a question put whether it shall ho received." 

Tho samu rijjht to entertain tho question of reception is nluD recognised in tho standing rules 
both of tho Senate and of this tlouse, each of them proviuin}! that " a brief statement of the 
contents" «f petitions "shall verbally bo mado by tho introducer;" and tho furmcr adding, express^ 
Iv, that this shall bo done " bofuro any petition or memorial aball be received ond read at thd 
table." 

Tho riaht to reject petitions, thus recognised in tho English and American parliatnentary law, ia 
founded in the obvious necessity that every legislative body should have tho power of solf-protcc- 
tion from abu^eand insult, assailing it'under the sacred garb of petitions for redress of grievanceii. 

There, should also bo a power of rejecting promptly all petitions for absurd, ridiculous, or imprac- 
titrable objects, presented in a spirit of mure wantonness; examples of which will readily occur to 
•very one. 

There is, perhaps, another ground on which thu reception of petitions may be refused ; and 
that is, the unconstitutionality of the action which they ask Conj^rcss to take. This power is 
liable, however, to great abuse, and should be cxercisc'd, as should tho power of rejortion in other 
' cases, with extreme caution. The unconstitutionality of the action prayed for should he.fiagrant 
and undeniable ; since, ik> questions bctween/recdom and power, conel'uclion should always lean 
in favor of the former. Such clear and undoubted cases would be, for example, petitions that Con- 
gress would establish a religion by law, or abolish tho trial by jury, or grant titles of nobility, or 
permanently suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus, or pass a bill Of attainder, or on 
Kxpont facto law. Prayers for such objects would clearly not be for a " redress of grievances." 
The grievance would rather b - that Congress should be compelled to receive a::d consider 
■uch petitions. 

in making the admission that the reception of petitions may be refused on tht) ground of tho 
clear and undoubted ^unconstittjitionality of the tction prayed for, I have doht; it, knowing, of 
course, that it is on this ground that the reception of petitions praying for tho abolition of slavery 
19 objected to. I am willing to meet the question of reception with this incumbrance, if it be an 
incumbrance; for I intend, before I shall have dor e, to urge reasons and present authority in 
support of tho right of Congress to abolish slavery and the slave-trade here, which shall put gen- 
tlemen upon showing, not merely that the constitutionality of such legislation is doubtful, but 
Ibat it ia not most clear and undeniable. 

I have admitted the esceptions to the general rule, that petitions should be received and consid- 
ered, not only from a regard to the principles which fcom to demand them, but from a regard to 
the right of petition itself. My very desire to maintain the sacredness of the right leads me to desire 
that it may not be encumbered with a claim te unlimiled license. 

Thus limited and guarded frr m abuse, the right of petitiori is, next to the ri|;;ht of suflfrage, the 
most important and efficient of the political rights secured to the People. It curries with it a trc- 
mbndous power ; for, though it wears the modest garb of a right to request, it really pnssesye^, 
by its moral influence, an'i by tb« consciouBness of responsiliitity wb'eh il awakens in lb* repre- 
sentative body, the power almost of cnmmind. T]ie right of su(fragt;canljo exercised but periodi- 
cally — that of petition continually. It h o standing constitutional medium uf communication from 
the People to their Representatives, ^te 8acredne.<<s should be guarded, therefore, with the most 
wakeful jealousy ; iind it is thus guarded. There is no right conccrnrnp. 'vhich the People oro 
morojealou^ than this. Wo, wo, to the Representative who, under any pretence, however rpeci- 
o^r, treats it with contempt. To associate any cause, no matter what, with a practical denial of 
this right, will be sure to bring it into discredit, if not to overwhelm it with ruin. 
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Thua fnr, Mr. Spcukfr, I )mvo ppokrri of tho properd rule in icftrRHoc to itn npplicnUon 1o pe- 
tUlons. Dut thrro kH acltiKH orpnprrs ro wliich it will npply, ofa vrry dilTcrrnt rliiirnRior. 1 rr.con 
roHolutioriH or Staio LrKiRlnturcrt louohin^ the i^iibjccl urRlnvery. Huch rcfolulinnn 1 now linld in 
my lianJ, adopted hy inti Lcj^iBlnturn of my own otato ut \U larl sotmion, and which it in my |)ur- 
poso'to prosonl to this House ah soon as it shall ho in order to do m. Under the nprroliun ol tho 
propoHcd rulo, tho rrcc|ition of ihrMc roKoluiions will ho "considered" m ohjcctcu to, and tho 
quetition of tlioir rrccptinn will ho conndtral m laid npon the tuhle I 

Now, sir, I put it to the Stnto rjKiUH nit iiiherH of this Uouho, os well dr to oil othorn, whrthrr 
they aro ready to adopt n ruh) which rIiuII iIiub act on resolutiunaoflhc torercigji Slalf.n of thia 
Union, The Slates do not present thpniHclyes here in tho tittitude of jiditioncrs, Tju-y nro 
Hovereign Statet. They <»/.■ nothing. They exerci/e tho rijjht otrfiiolvtng, and of innking known 
to U8 their resolutions. Such i» ihcir truoohuractor nnd position. Wc ore not at liheriy toasf uma 
tho puEAibility of th^ir pAsain^^'any resolutions which thirt House can rightfully refuse to rcciive, 
cither on account of their manner or their mattcrr And, sir, in sccordancewiih this viuwofih >ir 
character nnd their rclntion to this body, I shall, when I prevent the re^dutions to which I havo 
referred, announce that I present n-ftnlutionH^f ihcLcnislatnTeof tho Stnto of Vermont, which, in 
the name of that State, I demoi-d to have read and consid^fred, 

And novr, bir, I adjoin axk. Will Stuio ri<!his senileinen vote for a rule .which shall cost down 
tho eo' creijjn States of tbiit Union from the high and independent posiiion thi y thus ri|;lilfully 
occupy, when their rMolven aro ptcsenied for coui^ideralion here? Sir, they connot, thry will not, 
do it. 

POWER or CONOnESa to ABOLISri S1-AVERY AND TilK BLAVE-JPnAnE IN THE DlSTniCT OP COLUMBIA. 

. I come now, Mr. Speakcri to a grave and important (juettion, namely, that oftlteconslilvtional 

. power of Consrtus, to aboUsh dainri' avd the nUive tradt in the District of Columbia, The right 
t9 adqit tho rule before us, and then by rrji'c: nil polilione r.n«l other pnpcrs toucbing that subject, 
is claimed on the ground that no such power exists. I havo osserted tliat it decs exist, and 1 will 
now proceed to piovo it. 

All power over ihij subject is derived from tlio f^jront of power in the Cont^titution, hich dectarns 
. (Soc. 8, Art. 1) that " Congrrss Khtill hnve {.uw xr to exercise exclusive legiplitlion in all casea 
whatsoever over such District (not exceedinu ten niilrs square) as may, by cest-ion of parti/>ular 
States, and the acceprancoof Con^rets, become the fcatofihe Governmcntof tho United Slates.' 

What is tho extent of the power of leffislalion here granted % * 

In the first place, it is " f.rc/u4tre." There is no other concurrent juriisdiction. To the foil 
extent of its power of legislation, whatever it may he. Congress excludes all other lefrislntion ; 
so that the States to whoso jurisdiction the. territory forminsi the District ori<;inally belonged, 
have no more power to extend their legislation to it, ithnn to the States of (3corgia or Maine. 

In tho next pIjuio, it extends to '^oM cases uhafsoever." No itTort to find language gran!in|; 
all possible power of lej^islation could have sf lected terms more comprehensive than these. " All 
cases whatsoever" — embraeinir, of coursp, a ranne of object*- n.s wide, nnd a power of acting on 
• them as ample and extended as fall within the competency of any legislature. 

And t hi!} extent of tho power of its legislation is in perfec! accordance with the cxclneivcness 
of tho jurisdiction of Con;jress over tho territory. All uther le;;! dative authority being exclu'led, 
there arises an obvious necessity t.bat that of Congress should bo complete ; otherwise the 
people of the District would b,' left without a legialatere, competent to the necessary and indis- 
■ pensablo purposes of government, 

But furlh<4n Look at the sweejilng lanqunge of the grant of power to Ie;!:islate foi; this Dis- 
trict, in contrast with the specific grants of power to legislate for the country generally. In rc- 
^ gard to the lati'er, ihi 9 Governtnent is one of Hpecifieally granted powers. Thus,' (nr example, in 
the first sixteen clauses of the 8ih station of the 1st article of the Conetitotion, Congresi Is au- 
thorized, among other things, to regulate commerce, to coin money, to establish post offices on J 
post roads, too'eclare war, to rajso and support ariiiies, and to provij • and maintain a navy, &c. 
All the powers (including, of course, the power to pa<js lawn necesiiary and proper for carrying 
theso powers into execution) not thus specifically granted were rcseivcd to the States, or to the 
People. / • ' 

_ Now, why xvas the laiistiage changed in the 17th clause of the 8ih article, from the specifica- 
tion, as in the previous sixteen clauses, of partirulur cusen in whii-h C.ingreEs niiitht legislate, to 
the general grant of jjovver la legislate *' in all cases vhalficver ?" Why did not the 17ih clause 
al8f> specify the particular ca^es in which Connress might Ingislale for tho Districi 1 No other 
answer can be jfivrn to this qoeption than that it was intended to grant nil IcgisUtivo power— to 
make r.o excejition— to leave vofhingCor the control, cither of the people of the District, or of any 
other jKJwer ; so that the great design of sotting apart a separate dit-trict for the scat of the 
Government of the United States raighl be fully answered— namely, that of liaving it subjected 
'to the jurisdiction and control of no other power. 

But again. If the power of Congress to legislate for the District is limited, who is to determine 
what the limitation shall be 1 Wliy exclude the suhjcxt of slavery rather than any other sub- 
ject 1 If " all cases whatsoever" mean o;ily soire cases, who is to determine" what those some 
catesarel One may exclude slavery- another tho matter of the currency— another the pro- 
hibiiiou of lotteries— another the suppression of' duelling— another of'gambling, and another the 
power to- punish crimes. Which is right 1 Who ahall determine 1 Who can determine 1 

Mr. Speaker, if we leave the plain, intelligible terms ,of the grant of power in this case, and 
resort to laiplicatioo, we leave a solid lock for the trembliKg quicksand, which will sink beneath us. 



But do nny still doubt with regard to tho campUteness of the power of Qon^rcsB over this 
'^DiBtriictl Ifmy reasoning has failed to convince thoin, let mo call their attention to tho cxpoEi> 
tion given to this clause of the Conotilutioii by distinsuishcd men at tho time of its adoption. 

Mr. Madison has been justly stykd the father of the Conat^'ution. In tho forly-thitd number 
of the Federalist, spcakingof tho clause in question, ho said : ' 

"Tho indispenBRblo necessity of co?rt;)/c^^nulbori^.y ut fbo scftlof Oovcrnment carries its own ovidenco 
whh it. It io a power cxorcinod by every Ijoglalaluro. of tho Union — I iidghl any, of iho wrf't— by vir- 
tue of Sis general suprouiucy." 

" Complete" was tho simple, significant, compreliensivo term used by Mr. Mttd'<on to exprcM 
his ideb of tho power. . . ' v 

Let mo next turn to tho dcbalos in the Virfjinia Convention, ducing its deliberations apoti tho 
^4»oo;.lion of the Constitution. Virginia outhoriiy, I think, must bo good here on thw subjccr. 
' On looking into lho«o debates, I find that tho clause of the Co'netitution now in question wos 
objected to by several icadinc morabcru of the Convention, expreusiy on t^te ground of thcun{tm> 
tied extent of the power which conferred on Congress. Mr. Qbayson said that, " after ma- 
turo -deliberation, ho could not find that tiio ten inilott square was to bo loukcd upon evdn as 
part of a State ; but to be totalhj independent of oil, ond subject to the exclusive Irgislat.ioi) of 
Congress." Mr. Mason said " this clauBe givcuan unlimited authority, in every ponsible i6o«e, 
xwithin tho District." Pavhick Henby called it " unliniiltd, unbounded aulllbrily." 

Mr. Madison, \p>'ho participated in the, debate, admitted the correctness of the construction to 
'vrhich 1 have referred, by replying to the afgumrnt ogainst the adoption of the Constitution, 
thba drawn from tho " unlimited", unbounded authority" which it conferred— Ihiit " there must 
be a particular cession by patticular Slates of the District to Congress ; and the S'.atee may settl(> 
tho f:3rms of tho cession," and " may make tcbat itipulalion they pleote in it." ' ^ 
I have thus shown — (rom tho express lan^uago of the Constitution— from tho nccesftary exclu- 
• civeheus of tho jurixdiction of Congress— from the languligo of tho grant of powcrin this case, in 
contrast with the other grants of power— from tho absence of every thing from the Constitution 
which can enable us to determine ic/io« exercise of legislative power, if any, shall be excepted 
.from tho grant in question- and from contemporaneous construction- thai Congress possess tho 
- co.istitutiohal power to abolish slavery and the slave-trade in the Distiict of Columbia. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me show you what construction' has einCo bceii put upon this grant 
hy Congress, by committeea of Congress, by members of Congn ss from elaveholding States, by 
the people of this District, and by men npw occupying the highobt stations in this Government. 

On the ist of March, 181G, the House of Reprceentalivce, on motion of Mr. Randolph, of 
Virginia, passed the following resolution 

" Resolved, That a committee bo apjioititcd to inquire into the exiefcnco of an inhumn:: .--nd illegal 
IratBc in slaves, carried on in and tlirough the Dislrict of Columbia, onJ to report whether any, und what, 
sneasures are necessary for pu<itn5^ a «/c;) to the same." 

This resolution, it will bo observed, did not contemplate the mere regulating of the slave-trade, 
tut the annihilation of it. Nobody can pretend that the action of Congress which the rpsolution 
.contemplated did not involve the whole question of slavery here— the power to abolish thcslavo- 
•trade manifesll^ including the power to bbulish slavery. e. tr- • ■ • 

Thecoramhlee appointed under this resoiulion were Messrs. Randolph and Kerr, of Virginia, 
Mafyatt, of South Carolina, Goldsborough, of Maryland, and Hopkinson, of Pennsylvania.- 
This committee, four of whom were from slaveholdmg Slater, manifested their concurrence with, 
the House in Us acknowleJgment of the power of Congress over the subject of slavery by ask- 
ing for authority to send for persons and papers, which ine House granted. " 

The committee, on the 33th of April, reported sundry depositions taken by them, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. And here terminated the whole proceeding ! Although Mr. Ran- 
dolph, on oQering the resolution, ur^ed the necessity of immediate action, and declared that "if 
-the business was declined by the House, he would undertake it himself, and ferret out of their 
holes and corners tho villains who carried it on," yet " the business" was never prosecuted be- 
yond the taking and reporting of tho depositions; which depositions, by the way, arc not now 
to be found on the files of this Hoube! ' , mi. 

The zeal of Mr. Randolph ci .d of the committee appears^to have uuddenly evaporated ! They 
•discovered that they were attacking the " Patriarchal institution," and 8h.-»Uing what has sines 
been called " the corner-stone of our republican edifice"— and. desisted ! But they showed, and 
the House showed, that they considered the power of Congress over the subject of slavery here 
to be as complete as over any other subject. - " • . , 

Ou the 11th of January, 18-27, the Committee for the district of ColHmbia, by their chair- . 
man, Mr. Powell, of Virginia, said, in a report to the House: 'I The Corgress of the United 
States has, by the Constitution, exclusive jurisdiction over this Di'^trict ; and has the power upon 
this subject, (the imprisonment of free necrroe.s as runaw.iys, and their sale into slavery,) as upon 
all other subjects of legislation, to exercise urUimiUd discretion." " Unlimited" was llie very 
word used by Patrick Henry in the Virginia Convrntion, to express his idea of the extent of 
the power. 

I come now to a still more distinct recotjnition of the power for which I contend. 
On the 9th of January, IS'20, the House of fv, jresentatives, on motion of Mr. Miner, of 
Pennsylvania, adopted the following resolution : 



Resolved, That (lio CommitteorortheDIntrtctorCuIiitiibia bo inBtructoil (o Inquiro into the oipedU 
onoy of providing, by. law, for tbo gradual abolition nf ilavory within iho District, in luch manner thftt 
tho intcrustol' no individual ahali be Injured thorn^V*" 

This rcsolulioti was p,\eiicd by a vote of 111 to GG; and it is worthy of rrmnrlc thnt, of ihoia 
, who voted in tito afllnnat'vp, eleven were from tho hI.ivo Sintbn, viz. one from Delaware, two 
from IVIaryland, three from Virgtaiofone from North Carolina, one from Tennessee, and tbreo 
from Kontuclcy. 

On tho 39ih of Taiiuary tho Committee for the District of Columbia reported a bill profidinf, 
amon^ other ihingfl, that no kIwo should bo imported into the Distriut; and that, upon such im- 
portation, the slavo should be free^ on Icavint; tlio District within ten days. Of the committee of 
seven who thus recognised tho power of Congreps over tho subject of slavery here, thcro were 
•four front slave States, viz. two from Virginia and two from Maryland, 

It furtlicr appears that, oo the 20!h of April, 1830, a eimiliir hill was reported by Mr. Wash- 
ington, of Mnrvland, Chairman of thn Committoo for tho District of Columbia. 

In- April, 183G, Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, chairman of a Committee on AboIitioD, 
reported the following resolutions : ' ' 

"Resolved, That Congrosa pcisooas no cnnstitulional outhorily to interfere, in any way, with tho in- 
etilution of slavery in any of tho S;atoa of this Cuafudoracy. 

^'Resolved, Thnt Congress oilglii nut lu intciforo, in any wt.y, with slavory.in the District of Colum- 
bio." 

Here, asain, the power to legislate on tho subjoeYof slavery hero ia c'.carly aJmiitedj by tho 
markell dilTorenco in tha phraseology of tho two resolutions; the first expressly dtclunng tbat 
Congress have no conitilulionat poicer to interfere with slavery in the Stales, while tho second 
merely declares. that Congress oun'JIit not to interfere in .'/^ts L/tstmt— omitting all rcferei>ce to , 
tho Conutilutii)^, 

In accordance with these proceedings, which show the recognition, by tho House of Rcpre- • 
sentatives and its committees, of the power in question, is the presentation, by members of Con- 
gress from the slave States, of abolUion m^mntinls, viz. 

Bf Mr. Rhea, of Tcnncsscp, January 14,J1832, from citizens of that State, for the gradual 
abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. Saunders, of North Carolina, December 13, 1824,.from citizens of that State, praying 
for ibo gradual abolition of slavery in the United States. 

By Mr. Barney, of Mar;yland, on'ibe 11th of February, 1828, from citizens of Baltimore, 
for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. A. H. Shcpperd, of North Carolina, March 30, 1828, from citizens of that State, 
praying Congress to tako measures for tho entire abolition of slavery in tho District of Colum- 
bia; and 

By Mr. Washington, of Maryland, Match 5, 1830, from inhabitants of the county of Fred- 
erick, in that State, for the same object. 

To those expressions nf opinion by individual members of Congress from elave States, I add 
that of Alexander Smyth, of Virginia, in the debate on the Missouri question, in January, 1820, 
in which he said : 

"If the future freedom of thn black ia your real object, and not. a mere pretence, why do\yoa net 
begin here? NVithin tho ten miles square you have undoubted poicer to exorcise exclusive legislation. 

Produce abill to emancipate the slaves in the District of Columbia, cr,>if you prefer it, tu eraanci- 
*pate those born hereafter." 

From these recognitions of the fiower in 'question, I turn to admissions of the power by the 
' people of this District. 

In.the year 1802, the Grand Jury of the county .of Alexandria made a fortnal presenthient 
.of the slave-trade as a " ^rievance.'^ Having described the trade with its horribio and heart- 
rending atrocities, they say : "We consider these gri«»ancts demanding legislalice redress." 

Let me stop a moment to consider the language of this presentment — " grievances !" ■ We 
have been told that slavery and the 'slave-trade here are no g'rterance,whosQ redress can be prayed 
for, because Congress have no power over the subject. Not so thought the Grand Jury of Alex- 
andria. And then, again, wo are told that slavery and the slave-trade are no grievance to the 
people of the North, because their interests are not affected *t)y them. How were the intereste 
of the grand jurors of Alexandria affected by what they presented as a grievance 1 It did not 
take away their property. It did not destroy theii health, or endanger their lives. But it cut- 
raged their feelings ; antl therefore it was a " grievance." It outrages the feelings of my constit- 
uents ; and therefore it is a grievance to them. It is an outrage committed under tho authority 
of the laws of Congress, for which they share a respousibility; and therefore they ask fortheit 
repeal. ■ . . 

But I have in my hand a still stronger expression on the subject from this District. It is a 
memorial earnestly praying for the abolition of slavery qnd the slave trade here, eigne Tby mote 
than eleven hundred citizens of the District, presented to Consress in 1828 — among the signers 
of which wereChiet Justice Crancb, Judge Morsell, and Gen. Van Ness, besides alarze iiutnber 
- of others of the most intelligent and respectable of the inhabitants of the District. Ana now, 
sir, listen to the expression of their upinion upon the power of Congress. 

After describing, in glowing language the horrors of the slave-trade bore, com paring itwith 
the foreign slave-trade, donounced and punished as piracy, and speaking of "the repiuach of 
inconsistency cast upon the free institutions establi^ed among us,*' they say : 



" We behold theie Koenon onntlnnally takinfi plooe amonfi u«, and lament our iituMllty to proTcnt 
tli«Di. Tbt peopio of lliia DUtrict hnro, within (tiemnilvrii, no moans or lo|il''!nitvo rodieRS, and wo 
thoreroro appeal to your honorable bodyi as tho on/j/ ono invciitud by the American Cunstituilon with 
tko power to rolioTO ua>". 

Two yean after tho prcsonlation of this mcrnorinl, viz. in .Tanunry, 1830, the Grand Jury of iho 
tountyof Waahindton cxprrsscJ their convictionofthiyjuwor of Congress ovm thl« subject, in iv 
• commnnicationftdurcsscdioihcchairmnii of tho CommilToe for the District nfColumbia, in which 
^hey.ftave an appalling description of tho slavp-tradc, and'doclared that *'tho inhuman prnciico 
u to shocking to' the moral sense of the community, as to call loudly for tho interposition of Con' 
grett" 

Lr( me present yuu, Mr. Speaker, with .the Additional testimony of two distinguishrd men, 
and I shall have done with tho question of constitutional power. 1 rofor to tho declarations of 
ihfi two hiiihett ofHcors of this <Govornment. 

In tho United States Seilntc, on tho Ist of February, 1820, in the debate on tho Missouri qucs- 
V Uon, RicuARD M. JouNsoN, of Kentucky, said : 

"In tlio DiKtrict of Columbia, containing a populaiinn of 30,000 poiiV*, nml probably na many plavno cs 
(ho wholo Territory of ML<!8ouri, thepowcr of providing for Ihtir cmmcipationrestavith Congress 
alone. Why, then, this heart- rpiiding sympathy for' the ulavos of Missouri, uuJ this coM iuaeubibilily, 
this clornal apatliy towards tho bIbtcs in tho Dislrictof Coluinliiu V\ 

Aiid'now, I give you tho testimony of the present Chief Mosjistratc of tho United Slatcsi 
vrhotn no one will suspect of a want'of inclinotion to please the South by denying the consti* 
tutional power of Congress over this subject, if it were possible to find civen plausible reasons for 
such A denial. In a letter to a committee of gentlemen in North Carolina, of theCth of March,^ 
183G, Mr. Van BuREN.said : 

" I would not, frnin the lights now heforo me, fool mysolf safo in pronouncing, that Congress does not 
possess tho power of abolishing slavery in tho District of Columbia i" 

This was Mr, Van Buren^a tray of affirming the powiT of Congress to abolish slavery here. 

13 TnS ABOUTJON OP Sf.AVRRY WlTil^N THE COMPETENCY OP I.BCISI.ATION 1 

Having thus shown that the language of the grant of power to legislato fur this District^ ne> 
cessarily, in the absence of express liinitalion, extends to cvcnj fosMle " case" of legislation, and 
that this is in accordance both with ancient construction and modern practice, I come to con- 
sider some ubjcctions which oro urged against tho exercise of the power. 

It is said that it is not competent fur legislative power to abolii'h slavery ; and that, inasmuch 
as ihs grant of power to Congress must necessarily be limitrd to " cases" within the competency | 
of legislation, therefore tho "ail cases whatsoever" of the Constitution, cannot Lo taken to em* j 
brace the " case" of slavery. ^ • _ 

No legislative power is, I admit, competent to do rrery thing. It cannr.t, for example, net, 

law, upon the consciences or the faith of men. It cannot- compel or sanction the commis- 
sion of crime. It cannot enncl that husbands shall not protect their .wives, or that parents 
shall not provide for their children, or that female chastity shall be exposed to violation ; and so 
of i&any other cases I might specify. It cannot pass such laws, for the very same reason that 
it could not rightfully pass the laws by which slaves arc holden hero; and' for the very reason 
why it is bound to repeal them — namely, because such laws are contrary to the great law of 
Nature, which no human legislatiorv may violate. , ^ 

But what is it to abolish slavery 1 Slavery, it should be remcmherei). Is the mere creature* of 
statute, or poshive law. It is unknown to the common law. "It i(t" (said Lord Mansfield, 
near seventy years ago, in the celebrated case of the negro Somerset, which every lawyer ht<s, of 
course, read) — " It is so odious, that nothing can be soflfercd to sup^rt it but nosilite law." What 
is it, then, to abolish slavery t It is simply to repeal the posi'ive laws whica sustain it ; to opm 
the foul dungeon, locked by the key of unjust legislation, and permit the slave to wolk forth 
and breathe the pure, invigorating atmosphere ot\the common law. It is to restore to its just 
efficacy the great fundamental law of natural justice, on which tho common law is foumiled — a 
law written upon every man's conscience and in ererJ/ man's heart. 

This Congress is called onito do by the petitions which wo ate now contriving means sum- 
maHly to reject. It is by the statute laws of the Unttetl States, and by them alone, that men 
are made slaves in this District. The Congress of the United States have passed lavrs repeal- 
ing the lai? of eternol justice; artd tho petilionTs ask na *o repeal the repealing laws, and 
restore the law repealed to its full forcf; and cHicacy. They ask us to rcinove the crushing 
weight we have placed upon tho soul ond the body of the slave, and permit him to rise up and 
walk. Tht'y ask this, in tne name of Justice. And are wi to be tild that we have no power 
to grant their request? Had wc power to enart there luws 1 Whoro dd we gel it ^ If the Con- 
stitution cave it — irhich I deny — doei: it not give us power to nspeal theml Have wc power 
to pass a law making men the projSerty of their ffllow-incn ; and have we fto power to pass a 
law restoring to theni the ownership of themselves? 

^ Will any one talk of vcsttd rights which we shutjKl thorely vichte "i I deny that there are, or 
ever can be,ln justice, any ve&t« d rights in such a case. It hns been said by a great statesman 
that "that is proi.*erty which the law makes properly." If by this proposition is meant lliat 
what the law makes property is properly, according to law, I do not, of course, deny it. This 
would be Euorely saying that law is law. But if it is intended to affirm that what the law makes 



{irop«*ity is rtghifuUy and ju«//y properly, tbon I deny it utterly. Tho law mav niako Ihc ilcc> 
■ration ; and the power or thq State may onrorcc i(, and tho community may, of nrocuity, sub- 
init; but, after oil, it will be a mero law of force and not of rii(hti unlcM, according to the phil- 
osophy of the inflJul Hobbea, " the tote foundation qf right and lorong iithe civil laxo." That 
is the phiioBophy for alaveh ; but not for tho freedom which findii tho rule of right and wrong 
in a hijjher law than that of tho State. 

Let me teat this propo^iliun to which I havo refcrrrd by an cxjtmple. Suppose wo enoct a law 
declnrinx that tho urstret/ man from the Wosturn wilds who niny chance to fall wiihin your power 
■hall be your property. Would our hw maA-e him propurtyl Would not tho voice of Natute, 
and the voice of this Nation, unite in thunderini; an inditcnant no to such an inquiry t 

Whcnco is derived the original idea o( propeitp? It is not the creature of atatute taw. 
There are noatatulet dcclariii); tliat land'* and houses, and cottle, and iho pioduclions of human 
skill and industry, shall bo proporty. There are statute laws rei^ulntin^ iheir olienation and 
descent, but none declaring that ihcy may bo tho subjects of 3ivnrrBhip by man. And this for the 
best of reasons. Thoro is a law older than all human laws, ond above all human laws, which 
has soUled the matlcif. It is the law of Nature; which is nothing nioro or loss thin the will of 
the great original Proprietor. That Proprietor never stomped on man the ijuality of property. 
He never authorized one man to own another mon ; nor did Ho ever authorize a Lfgislaturo to 
make a law giving si^ch ownership. Ownership in manl You moy as well talk of owning tho 
•tarsor tht> sun. Nr^. Man was made to bo the owner of himself. Every quality of bis uoblo 
nature, and every aspiration of his undying spirit, procloim it. 

Having 'shovcn that the abolition of slaveiy is, upon the principles of natqral justico, withlnt> 
the competency of legislation, lot mo now; advert, briefly, to the hiatoiy of abolition, to show how 
•ztonsively these principles have boon octrd on. It may surprise thode who habitually regard 
abolition as tho mere fungus creation of moon-struck fanaticism, to learn thu extent to which its 
*' abstractions," as they are called in dnrision, have been actually mnde the basis of legialalion. 
I hold in my hand the 5th number of the " Anti-Slavery Examiner," in which I find the foUow* 
ing very brief summary of the history of Abolition, v?hich I beg permission to read: 

"The abolition decree of tho Grout Council of England was passed ivi ll(i2. 'Tho momorablo Irish 
decree, 'that nil Gn^liuh slaveb in tho wliolo of Irelund be itnniodiately cmanciputed «nd restored to 
their former liberty,' was issued in 1171. SliiTory in England was oholishnd by a general charter of 
emancipation in t33t. F'sssing over many instances of the abolition or slavery by law, both during the 
Middle Ages and Kince the Berorination, wo find them multiplying as we approach otir own times. In 

1776, slovcry was abolished in Prussia by special edict. In St, Domingo, Cayenne, GnuHaloupe, and 
Martinique, in 1794, where more than 600,000 eI ivcb were omancip^ted by tho French Covetnment> 
In Java, ISll ; in Ceyln'n, i'Sl5;in Bnenos Ayres, 18IC ; inSt. Helena, I8l9; in Colombia', 182 1 ; by tho 
Congress efChili in IS3l; in Cape Colony, 18C3; in Molacca, 1825; in the Southern provinces or Bir- 
mah, 1636; in Bolivia, 163G; in Pern, Guatemala, and Montevideo, 1S2S; in. Jamaica, Bnrbadoes, the 
Herniudns, the Bahamas, Anquills, Mauritius, St. Cbristopher'p, Nevis, tho Virgin Ishnds, (Btilieb,) An- 
ligun, Mnaiserrat, Uominrca, St. Vincent's, Grenada, Buibice, Tohago, St. Lucia, TriniJad, Honduras^ 
Doraerara, Eesequibo, and (be Capo of Good* Hope, on the 1st oP August, 1834* But, waiving details, 
suffice it to say that England, France, Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Russia, Austria, Prussia, and Germany, 
have all, and often, given their testitnony to the competency of the lepiislntive power to abolish slavery. 
In our* own country, tho Legislature of Pennsylvania passed an act of abolition in 1780, Connecticut 
in 1784, Rhode Island in 1784, New York in 1799, New Jersey in 1804, Vermont by Constitution ia 

1777, Massachusetts in 1780, and New Hampshire in 1784." 

Here, s'r, are the '* abstractions" of abolition, embodied in the legislation of Europe anil 
America during the last five hundred years; and yet wc arc told that legislative power is incom-^ 
potent to the abolition of slavery ! 

To the evidence thus furnished of the recognition of the competency of legislative power to^ 
abolish slavery, by its actual abolition, I may add the admission of it clearly implied in the Con- 
stitutions of five of the slaveholding States of this Union— namely, those of fieorgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Kentucky, and Arkansas— all of which expressly prohibit the Lcgislatuies uf thos» 
States from passing laws for emancipating slaves without the consent of their owners — thereby 
admitting that, without such prohibition, the power to p:ss. such laws would exist. ' * 

To all this I might add the authority of numerous distinguished names from among slavehold- 
ing statesmen and jurists of our country; such asPiukncy and Martin of Maryland, and Wash- 
ington, Jt>frersan, Madison, Henry, Pendleton, Mason, Wythe, Lee, ond St. George Tucker, 
of Virginia, I shall refer more fully to ihe'dpclarationsof r-ime of them hereafter, for anbther 
purpose. I will o'lly here t<ay, that General Washington repeatedly declared that the aboliiioit 
of slavery ought to ha effected " byleiflslalive aufhorily" and that ''a! aperiod not remote."' 

But I have further authority on this point, in the action of this Govornment itself, to which I 
desire now to call your attcnUon, and in which you will find tho power of abolishing slavery 
exercised in cases in which it was much less clearly authorized than it is in the case before us. 

The abolition of the slave trade, no one will deny, involves the great principle of the right to 
abolish slavery. That trade on the high seas, in A nerican vcsJpIs, Congress has abolished, or 
attempted to abolish. It has authorized the commanders of its armod vessels to capture the slave- 
ship, take fro it its owner his cargo of men, and bring in his vessel for condemnation, and himself 
for trial as a pirate. 

Now, by what authority has Congress thus interfered to wrest from citizens of tlie United 
States men bought with their money 1 By what authority has il interfered with " vested rights 1**^ 
By w^hat authority does it thus take " private property ?" Does the Constitution eay that Con- 



3roH mby lofiitlato in "alt cases nhataocvor" tounhinc the African slavctrodo'? No. Ufimply 
eclaros thai " tho Consresi shall hav'o power to rcjiuTato romtncrco wiih foreign nations." It 
is utrnn the foundation of ibis simple Rront of power, that Con|{rcB!l has reared its siruclureof 
«laVe<trade>prohibitlng legisluliun , and bus brouylit op, fur tho lop>stono of the ,nobIo edifice, the 
.punUhmmtqf' Dt,KTU. 

But further. Conttross, by an act passed on the 7lh of April, 1798, prohibited, under a hea*j 
ponolly, theimjportation of mlavrs from any ploco without tho limits of tho United Slates, into tho 
Territory of MissisRinpi ; and declared that, upon such imporialion, such slaves should be free. 
It also, on the 26ih of March, 1604, enacted a similar prohibition of tho importation ofslaves into 
the Territory of Orleans, with a similar provision for Iheir freedom. 

By what authority were Iheso abolition acts passed 1 Simply in virlno of that clause of tho 
Constitution which declares that "the Congms shall havu .power to dispose of, and makoalt 
needful rules and .regulations respecting, the territory or other property belonging to the United 
States;" a power by no means as clearly reaching tho "case" of abolition, as that of legislating 
"in all coses whatsoever" within and for the " ten miles sqiiore." Let it nut be said that tho 
prohibitions to which I hav) juvt alluded were enacted under the authority of that clause of the- 
Constitution to which I have before referred the abolition of tho foreign slavc-trodo,- since the au* 
thority derived from that clause, to prohibit the importation of slaves, was prohtbiti'd to be exer* 
xised prior to tbi< year 1608; wtitln these arts prohibiting their ini{K>rtation into the Torritoiiesif 
Mississippi am) Orleans were passed in 1798 and 1804. 

-But there is a still more etiiking ilKntration of the pushing of legislation to "tho verge" of con> 
-etitutiohal po\|rerin favor of human lit!erty,in the celebrated orjlinance of 1787 " for tho govern- 
jpent of tho Territory of the United States northwest of the river Ohio." The sixth of the " or- 
ticlesof compact" of that nrdlnanced^clares that "there shall bo neither elavrry nor involontarji 
servitude in the said Territory, olhcrwiso thftii in the punishment of crimes." This article not 
only prohibited the future introiiuctton ofslaves into the Northwestern Territory, bat, in effect, 
abolished the slavery which .thei> existed there. This is sufBcicntly obvious from the terms of 
the ordinance. A,nu such is the effect which has been given to it by judicial decision. I refer to 
the case of Harvey and othern vs. Decker and Hopkins, decided by the Supremo Court of Mis> 
sissip^i, in the year ldl8. — WalBer's reports, p. 3G. 

This was the case of throe staves who had been taken by Decker from Virginia to tho North* 
western Torntory, in 1781, where they remained until afler the ordinance of 1787, and until the . 
year 1816. -How thecasecameupfor adjudication in Mississippi does not appear. It was fully 
argued apfta A^motion fur a new trial, and the Court decided that the r laves were emancipated 
by the ordnwnceof '87. One of the points madeinthe caso was, riiat w.hatever might bo the«frect 
of the ordinance, the slaves wore emancipated by tho Constitution of Indiana; adopted in 1816. 
This, was resisted on the ground that to give> it such an effect would be to violate vested rights. 
The decision of the Court on this point, coming from the Lighest judicial tribunal rf ' a slave 
State, is worthy of special notice. 

" What (say the Court) are these vested rights 1 Are they derived from Nature, or from the munici* 
■pal law? Slavery is condemned by reason and the laws qf Nature. It exists, and can only exist 
through muDtcipal regulntions ; and, in inattprs of doubt, is it not an unquestioned rule that Courts must 
lean in favoremvitcB et libertatis? Admitting it was a doubtful point wliether the ConElitution was 
to be copsidcrcd prospective iu it3 operation or not, tbe defendants pay, Yea like from us a vested rieht 
arising tVom municipal law. The petitioners nay, You would deprivcais of a natural right (guarantied by 
tbeonfinanea andConsoitution'? How should the Court decide, if construction was really to determine 
it? Id favor of liberty." 

That the practical effect of the ordinance was to emancipate the slaves within thn Territory at 
the time of its adoption, (and that, tifo, let it bo remembered, without compcnRatinn, appears from 
the fact thr.t slaveholders in the Territory petitioned Congress for a rrpeal of that part of the 
-ordinance touching the subjc:ct of slavery, upon tbe ground that it had such an effect. I refer to 
the memorial of" the inhabitants of the counties of St. Clair and Randolph," Illinois, preffented to 
Congress on the 13th of January, 1796. .It is an interesting docuinent, embodying os it does the 
principal arguments now urged, and always urged, against, tbo emancipation ofslaves without 
the consent of their owners; and sbowiogthe tenacitywith which slavery clings to its wrongful 
possessions. Let me state the sub'stance of it. 

Tbe memorinluts declared the ordinance to be contrary ta a fur>damcntal principle in all free 
countries, " that no ex post facto law should over be made." T'. ey stated that they were, at the 
date of the ordinance, possessed of a number ofslaves, which tbesixtli article " seemed to deprive 
them of, without their consent or concurrence;" and they complained that the effect of that ar- 
ticle was to deprive them, not only of tho slaves holden by them at its date, but— what was a great 
grievance !— of the chiMren of those elaves born afler that dale ; their right to whom, ihey a^rm- 
ed — and, as I think, with great truth— to be as indefeasible as the right tp their parents. They 
close Ihcir complaint by saying thai, so far as it respected them, the ordinance was altogether 
•&r par/e ; and that, if they had been consulted, they would never have made a compact depriving 
them of their most valuable property. 

Such was tho ordinance of 1787— an ordinance passed ni^animously, with the excejgtf^rtitgf a 
single vote. It is worthy of remark that, cllhough this ordinance was drawn by a jd^W§|{am 
: mbmlf<!r from Mat:sac!iUEcltSf (Mr. DANB,) yetthe ideaof abolishing slavery in the ^UM^Mu^^ 
Territory .was originally brought out by Mi'. Jefferson, having been suggested by ^it^^u^rP^ 
in bis report, as chairman of a committee of Congroes, of a plan for the government o^jtm^r|, 
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And now, sir, by what authority diJ th« Congreat of '87 Ihut abalith tUvory in tb« North» 
woatern Territory 1. Was thoreany power to do it conferred hytho Articles of Confoderktion^ 
which will ftt oil compare with the authority given to Congrois in the prcient Oonvtitution to- 
aboli*h tflavcry hero 1 None will pretend it. And vet the ordinonco was pasted, and sIbtctj 
abolished — so'stronff was the anti-blavery fooling of that day— so ready v-ero the men of the Revo* 
lution to strain autliority lothc very utmost, for iho purpose of banishing slavery from the land 
whioh 'freemen's blood had boon profusely poured out to redeem from oppressinn's power. 

OOJKCTtON— POOPBRTY CAKNOT DG '.ARGN WTHOUT PnOCCSfl OP LAW, NOR WITHOUT COMPEK' 

SATION. 

But it is said that the powcjr to legislate " in all cases whataoevo" is restrained from abolisbinir 
slavery, by tho' Afih of tho amendments to the Constitution which declares that " no person sbafl 
bo deprived of life, liborly, ot properly, witboutdue process of law." My reply to this is, that the 
term *' property," as used in t|)e amendment, cannot be there taken to mean slaves', because tho 
Coneititulion itself calU them persoru, and treats them as HUsh. Th<)y are described in the 2J 
section of the 4th article as " parsina held to service or lab )r and in the HI seoUon of the 1st ar* 
tide, wihich provides for thair being represented in Ibis budy, they are spoken of as "all other 
jwrtonf/' Ir, then, it had been iotendod to prohibit tho taking of s/are« " without due i^rocoas of ■ 
law," Ibo amendinorit should have so doacribcd Ihcm. . The Constitution must be made its own in- 
terpretcr ; and it calls them " persons." No mere intendmout, therefore, can include them within 
the fnenning of the tnrm "properly." 

If it be said that this construction would oot make the C nstitution prohibit indivldualt from . 
dcprivin2 slaveholders of. their slaves without process of <aw, 1 admit it. The guaranty extend- 
ing,ifortbo reason mentioned, in nowiue to slaves, their "owners" are, of course, left to tfaeir 
zights as existing independent of the guaranty^ 

Tho honorable rpcmber from Georgia (Mr. Coopgr) refers to that clause of the amendment 
which prohibits the "taking>of private property for public use without juSt compensation," and 
finds in that an argument avjainst abolishing; slavery. " fs it pretended (saj's ho) that, this Gov- 
ernment has n^publie use* (or this property 1" Sir, I admit that abolition does not, take for " pub- 
lic use." But I at the same time maintain that it docs not la/ce at all, within tiii meaniog otthe 
Constitution. It performs a nobler work than takin s; eluvos (or public use^ It takes off from 
them the crushing weight of laws which consign tiiom, without compensation, to the use of 
others, and restores them to the use of themselves. Tliis is'abolition. 

But I have another reply to tho argument drawn from the amendment to the Constitution re- 
ferred to. It is, that the Government of tho UnitoM States has always refused to recqgilise slaves 
as " properly," for which " compensSlion" might be plaimed under the Constitution^ In. nu- 
merous cases in which they were taken into the eiervice by their masters as waiters, and killed 
in the service, has Congress refused compensation, though it has uniformly made ii for horses 
and other property dcilroyed by the enemy while ei^ployed in such service. 

But, what is more directly to the point now beforo us, Congress has, in pissing laws providing 
compensation for property imp/esseoE into the service — "taken for public use" — expressly refused 
to include slaves. Thus, when the act of the 0th of April, 1816, " authorizing the payment for 

Sroperty lost, captured, or destroyed by the enemy, while in the military service of the United 
lates," was under discussion, Mr. Marvatt, ot S.>uth Carolina, moved to . amend, the section 
which provided payment fur impressed horses, carls, Acso ns to include all other property lost in 
the service, lie particularly called the attention of the JEIouse to the cases of slaves used as 
drivers of wagons, as sailors, laborers,- impressed into the service, and lost, captured, or de- 
stroyed by the enemy.' His motion was negatived by a large majority. A similar motion was 
made by Mr. FoRsrra, on the 31th of January, 18^3; to amend the bill authorizing furthei; pay- 
ment to sufiTerors daring the war. and with a similar result. 

In addition to all this, the ^Joase of Represent Uives repeatedly refused, upon the most pressing- 
«nd urgent applications of Francis Lirche, to make co:npensation fir bis slave, impressed into 
the service at New Orleans, in the winter of 1814-'i5||and killed in the scrvioe. A report of tho 
Committee of Claims in this case may be found in the third volutne of Reports of Committees, 
1st Session, 21st Congress, No. 401; in which v^umorous cases of rejected applications for com- 
pensation for slaves killed in the service art; referred to. 

CO.VSENT OP THE PEOPrlE OP THE DISTRICT. 

It is, in the next place, said that Cmgress may not abolish slavery hero without the consent 
of the peoplft of the District. This objection has received the sanction of my venerable friend 
iroiA Massachusetts, (Mr. Ad.vms,) in an address to the People of the United Slates since the 
last session of Oongresj, and deserves, for th it reason, if for .no other, to be well considered. 
I understand the venerable membur to have yhcei this obj 'Ction ori the ground that it is' against 
the great leading (ffinciple of our institutions— that of scZ/'-g'orernmeni— that the People should 
be acted- on by legislation without ibelr consent. I admit the correctness of the principle, but 
den.! t^'aX'lt'suitains objHC'ioii. It will not tiertainly beclaimcd that the consent must, in 
alt m^isfbd expressed. Tiierc are very few now on the stage who expressly assented to the 
.0,011^1111110)1 when it was ad >p'« 1 ; yHt_ mibjdy d nii'.s that we are all bound by it in virtue of 
.4ia,K8^ritt;' implied. And is not (h« as-eni of t'xj pivple of this District to our legislation im- 
■|>lie32-Q|ion the same principlvsl When the terriiory cnmposing ihis District was apart of Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, the 'assent of i's inbabi'.atiis to that Constitution which authorizes Con- 
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'■grm to exorcise oxolutivo legUhti'op In all oatoi whataoever wat, in pfrcct,'givAn by tho adoption 
of that Conititution by Viri{inia and Maryland ; and the present hiKabitanu of the Diitricl ar« 
1>oun'i toeubmit lolhat le^^Ulation upon pritciaoly the aamo prlnciplo that obliges any of tho States 
to lalimit to unjr legblation of Congroas constitutionally exorcised. 

If thifl roaaoning bo correct, tho nasont ot the people of this Diatrict to tho conBtitulional action 
of CougresR ia implied i and to require that it be expreated avacrta a principle which would 
absolve the People of lUo whole country Ccoin oil obligation to obey tho laws either of the States 
or of the Nation. 

And here it should be bo^no in mind that tiio objection does not apply solely to le^iaration for 
the abolition of alaveryt but that, (torn its nature, it in applicable to all subjects of legislation 
alTecting thn interests of the people of the Diatrict ; ao that tho principle it involves strikes ot the 
whole power of Congress auppoaod to be conferred in tho claune of the Constitution we have 
been considering. 

Bat Itit ua see how tho hew principle contended for is to be carried out. How is' the new piece 
of limber to bo put into the building which has bi*en so " fitly framed 1" 

There must, it ift aaid, be an exprpss assent of the people of tho District. How is that assent 
to bo obtained 1 By what authority 1 Shall meetings be called t How and by whom 1^ And 
when they are called, and come to act — upon what principle — by virtue of what organic [aw < 
ehall tho decision of the majority bind the minority, or bind those who do not chooso to attend 1 

An(^,thcn, in what form and under wlmt circumBtancea is the a<iAent to bu given 1 Mnst the 
law which we may pass be submitted to the People in their assemblica for their sanction 1 Or 
«haU they 'neet beforehand, and give Can^ress power lu exercise legislation in certain coses or 
upfn certain subjectB, leaving to Congress tho power to settle the details of its own action 1 

CongrortA has. hitherto aiwoys proceeded on the ground that its power to act was derived from 
tha CorMittition. And wlien the inquiry has nrison, what are wo authorized to dot Wise and 
learned men hove gravely looked into the Constitution to determine the question. . But, under the 
new doctrine, the case is entirely changed; and our wise men must luy aaide their spectncles, 
shut tho book of tho Constitution, end go abi>ut to inq'iire, what power do the people of thin 
District think wo have a right to oxercisel Or what power are thty disposed to grant us 1 We 
used to think we must inquire of the Constitution to know wliat we might do, especially aa wo 
were solemnly sworn to support it; but now we must inquiie of the pebple of this District I 
Who ever heard of such a Governdicnt as tliis would be if the doctrine I am combatting should 
prevaill Surely I need say no mure to prove— what every body must see—that it puts an end 
to the Government of Congress over this District, and abolishes tho seventeenth clause of the 
eighth section of 'the first article of tho Constitution as completely as some of tho "men and 
vromen" of tbe North dcdire to see tlav^ery ojid tho slave trade tfbolis^ed. 

IMPLIED PAITII TO VIRGfNlA AND MARYLAND. 

It is further objected to the exercise of our piiwcr of abolishing slavery end tiie slave-trade 
here, that it would bo a violation of the " good faith to Virginia and Maryland, implitd in the 
cession and acceptance" by Congress of tho lerritory which forms thi«< District. 

"Good t*aith implied in the cession and acceptance." Whatxioes this mean 7 It must mean 
this: that there was somcthini; in the cession and acceptance, or in the flirciimstances connected 
with them, that raised a confidence in Virginia and Maryland that the Government of the United 
States would not abolish slavery or the slave-trade in the District — this confidence, from which 
ever of these sources derived, currying with it a corresponding pledge on the part of the United 
States thixt such action should nut take place. 

Now it is manifest that there could have been nn such pledge tm/>{iec{, because there could 

Eropcrly have been none such expressed. Congress had no power to make such pledge. It would 
avc been utterly void, if made, because the Constitution huving uiven to Congress power to 
" exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever" over the District, no one Congress can, 
by any act, restrict a subsequent Congress lo the exercise of that power in some cases only ; if 
it cnuld, it would have'the power to alter tho^onstitution by act of I.egi'jiation. 

Bat, waiving this, let us look into the acts of cession and of acceptance, and see whether any 
thing can bo found from which the supposed confidence conid be raised on ono side, or the 
supposed pledge implied on the othpr. 

The acts i;f cession, one dated December 3, 1769, and the other December IS, 1791, are as fol- 
lows : 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That a Iract of country not exceeding ten milcH fquara* 
or anv lesser quantity, to be Incated within the liiilits of the State, and in any part thcfiof, as Congreet 
may liy law direct, Fhriil l)e, and the same is hrreby, fjrovor ccdcd and relinquished to the Congress and 
Government of the United Stitcs. in full and ahHoIuto right, and exclusive jurisdiction as well of soil as 
of persons residing, or to reside, (hereon, pursuant to tho tenor and elTcci of the 8ih section of the '.st 
Briieic of the Constitution ofihe Governmentof the United States." 

Such were the cessions. " Pull and absolute right and exc^ustrc jurisdiction of soil and persons 
residing or lo reside thereon." And that there should be no hesitancy on the part of the United 
States lu accept the ces^ionsi, on account of any supposed failure to make the grants they contain- 
ed, co-extensive with the grant of power to Consirrss in the Constitution, it wa« added, " purso- 
nnt *othe tenor and effect of the eightlK^eclion of the first article of the Coni^titulionol the IJattad 
Slates." 
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The acts ofCongrcBa occcpting theao ccesiont aro rhero acU of ftcoeptanco, conUining nothtHf * 
which has lhotlijjhl('tt'()oarinff on the prcBontquetlion. ' 

Now, what is there in those cenaions and thuir acceptance to ritise an exportation on one sidt, i 
or iaipjy a n\oif^e on the other, that the power'lo abolish slavery was to bccoine a proclical cxcrp< 
tion from the " uxoluiivo Juriadiction" cxprdi>cod in the cessions, or Trom the autnority (o legis- 
late "in oil cases whatsoever," given in the Constitution, to which they refer 1 What sort of ' 
" good faith" is it which, in the face of Ao plain a grant of alt power, oxcejpts, without any lan- 
guage expressing or iinplyint; such oxcentton, the important power now in question 1 Couiil 
not the ceding Stales ^iivo incorporated In their acts a proviso that nothing herein contoined 
shall bo construed to vest in tho United States, or to recognise, in any manner, the power to 
abolish slavery in tho ceded tcrritoi^ 1 And shall they, having failed tu make, or attempt ta 
inako such Stipulation, now claim that it was implied '* in tho cessions and acceptance of th« 
territory 1" This omission to except the case of the abolition of slavery is tho more significant ' 
because there was, in these nets, a reservation reolly made, namely, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to vest in tho United States any right of properly in the soil, or to affect 
tho rights of individuals therein, otherwise than tho same shall nr woy be traDsfer^ed by such 
indiviiluala to tho United States." 

Now, why was there not connected with this reservation the stipulation I have sugeesled \u 
favor of slavery 1 It could not have been for want of caution in tbp Legislatures of Virginia 
and Mdtyland; for there was a veri/ extreme ca'stWon eit^ArtiseJ in ninkinx thu rofcrvolion aa to 
iho soil-^sinco it in quite obvious tttat; without such remerv'utipn, no property of individuals in 
tho soil could have passed to the United States, Nor could the.omiosion have been the effect 
of an impression that Ihu grant of power by tho Constitution to Congress was not full and 
comj;leto, so as. not to require an express exception, if any was dcpired or intended ; because 
tho subject iif the extent of the powers granted to Congress over the District had then recently 
boon discussed, as I have shown, in the Virginia Cunveiilion, where it bad been maintained that 
the power was " unlimiteil'' — extrnding to " every possible caee." Neither could the OiiilEsioa 
have resulted fiom a supposition that, as tho Constitution had granted to Congress power to legis* 
hto " in all caaps whatsoever," it would be incompetent for Virginia and Maryland to make tho 
slipulatinn that it should not legislate in a particular catie — since it had been ekprersly declared 
in iho* Virginia Convention by Mr. Madison, the i'nther of tho Constitution, "that the ceding 
Slates might settle tho terms of the cession," and " make what stipulation they please in it." 
Nor could the omission to niike tho stipulation have roEulted from an impression that it was uk- 
necessary to stipulate against the exereiee of a power not within tho competency of le^iialotion; 
since the competency of legislative power to abolish slavery was then universally conceded. 
^ Nyhoncc, thon, the vory significant and important omission to settle this question by a stipula- 
tiiH) in tho acts of cession 1 There can be but one answer to this question-; and luat is, that 
Virginia and Maryland did not intend to make such a stipulation ; llicy did riot, in fact, desire 
f 0 make it. Tho sulypct nf the power of Concress, under the general grant of power to legis- 
lito in all cases whatsoever, did not escape the attention of the leading men in those Stales. 
They knew that by the cessions they parted with &1I jurisdiction over tho territory; thai Con- 
gress was made its exclusive Legislature; ond that legislative power was then relied on as a le- 
gitimate means for abolishing t>Iavrry: and yet, with their eyes thus wide open, they ceded tbclen 
miles square, and expressly confirme d the ample power over it granted to Congress by the Con- 
stitution, without the sHiihtocit attempt to impose any limitation whatever upon the exercise of 
that power in tho abolition of slavery. > . , 

While thp supposition of an " implied faith" to Virginia and Maryland is thus clearly nega- 
tived by the terms of the ccs:?ions, and the significant omission of any stipulation in them in 
favor of slavery, there are other considerations which rentier it manifest thot'no such limitation 
can be implied. 

What is the ground of the supposfsd "good faith" to Virginia and Maryland 1 h is tho as- 
sumption that the abolition nf slavery and the slavc'tiade here would injuriously oHcct th<> in- 
terests ot' those States. But is Irgislalinn on the sulject of slavery tho only legislation which 
the principle of this objection would reach ? Is there, in fact, any Irgielalion capable of aflVcling 
the interests of the neighboring States, to which it might not be a{iplied ? Might it not, for ex- 
ample, reach the crimin -l coilc whirh we might enart for the Diiricil or the licensing of lotte- 
ries or gaming. establishments in ill nr our Icuislation upon the subject of the currency here ? 

Does not the principle of this olijection siriposof all power, not only over the subject of slavery, 
but oyer every other subject, our leuislation on which might affect the feelings or the interests uf 
yirninia and Mar/land, and send us, cnp in hand, to those States, in the attitude nf inquw 
ring what wc may do in the execution of our powt-rs of Ifgislation t Who is willing to tuke 
this attitude 1 W ho dreamed, at the adoption of the Constitution, that the Federal Govi-rnmcnt 
would ever be brought to the necessity of taking it 1 

And, then, the same difjieully would exist iw case the piopte of the District shield— as it im 
contended they must do — igive their assent to the action of Congress abolishing slavery; fir the 
abolition would be just ns injiirinus to Virginis and Marjiand. if effected by Coniiress ictVA tbe 
consent of the people of the District, ns without if. Indeed, the principle .-f the objecrion wouli) 
he'just as fatal to the right nf the people themsrlvps t" abolish hlavi ry her-, n# to' the right «f 
Congress to do it. The obj-cfion, in fact, places both Conirfejs .on.t tlu* ppxple in the sa-Tie jmv- 
sition, in r>garil to abolition, .is arc the in(iividu:il citizens of Viiginia end Muryl.inil. h iw one 
of the most unjust and oppressivo features of their slave ■^yslei:!';, (a ilMlurn which ninrkeJ Jbc 
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%oru«I and wn((uinnry •ystpm of iS/iar/an slavery 1) that individuoln nro prohihilml from pmanci- 
pftting their slavrfi, iixccpi upnn condition of tlio banichmento( the vinnr ?ipalod ; ihuugi) & dia- 
ptntation uiny bo, nnd Buinctiuiot id, ((ranted l>y Kpociiil act of louiKlatiuii. 

Tho onu'l policy which coniprlii'ihe ciltxonit of \\iom States (whore the Tiuhtti of conscience ore 
carofally tjiunrded inolhor respects, but fld|;rantly violated in ihiMl) to hold their brethren in bun- 
<)*R9| eiganitft their HlrotiKcst convictions ot duty, nnd the iioblcat impuUcs of o. generous nature, 
it that extended evt-n tu tho Qovernmrnt of tho United SitUru: so that, aItliou>;h under a con- 
viction of the claims of iusticc, it ini<;ht dt-airc to altolish sUvciy here, and tlius cease to slond be> 
fore the world in tho chartictor of a slavrholiling Qovcrnmont. it could not dn it without going, 
vrith the vlavehuldcre of Vifginia and JMaryland, tu tho Legtslaturce of those Statcb for the en- 
actment of dispensing statutes! 

Such is'tho humiliating position in which the' state power seeks to place tho Govcroment of 
this republic ! 

It bein^ thus npnarent that there is nothing in the ** cPBsions and nccrptanco" implying tho 
"good faith" which is relied on ; and that such implication, rorried out, would subject Qopj'rcBB 
to nn absurd nnd degrading Rubserviency tn Viruinin and Maryland ; tlic question recurs, wher«» 
■hall we find tliis myr.irious " good faith," which ifl in evory body'u nioulh, bat which nobody 
can define, nnd noboii. tirrms perfectly to undiTeland 1 

^ Mr. Spe»kr>r, there r.uvor was any such thing nH tbo "implied faith" that iii contended for. It 
did not enter ihn conccpiiontf tif either of the piirtios when iho cra^ions wore made and npccpted. 
Virginia and Maryland now i:(e«tre to limit the uctiuu of Cungrcss on thu subject of slavery. 
They then dcbired no such ihiug. 

If the objoclioii were placed on'tho graund of thi< present whlies of Virginia and Marylr.nd, 
then I say ^ive them M tho efft'ct to which the dorires of those Slates are fairly entitled ; but, 
ivhen tbey place it on the high and imposing ground of a breavh of implied faith, rov reply to 
them 13, that there is not and never was any such,iixplied faiih as they contend for; that tno cnonge 
in their minds eince 1789 does not change the character of the enactment and acceptance of the 
cessions; and that (hey must, therefore, be content to abide by them according to their fair im> 
port. 

Indeed, I go further, and say that the state of public sentiment on the subject of slavery at 
that period, and the univor-^al expectation then enterlnined that slavery would, ut no distant day, 
be abciishcd, not only negative tho idea nf the implied faith contt-^nded Vor, but furnish tho strong- 
est ground for an opposite implication. I shall presently, for a more general purpose, produce sucli 
evidence of that public sentiment and expectation as will, I trust, satisfy the most incredulous 
that, instead of objecting to the action of Oongress un the subject of slovcry here, the States of 
Virginia ond Maryland were bound, in good faith, long since, to have abolished slavery within 
their own limits; and that their neglect to do so is just ground of complaint on tho part of th« 
United States, (n no part oi the Union were there louder and more bitter denunciations against 
■layery than in these same States of Virginia and Maryland when the territory was cedrd and 
accepted. It was not only universally admitted, as I have shown, that the abolition of plavery 
"wa^^ within the competency of legislation, but that it must and would bs eOected, to use Wash- 
ington's language, " at no distant day," The cessions of this territory, therefore, it must be.ap- 
parent to all; weio accepted by Congress whh tho expectation, well understood- by Virginia and 
Maryland, that the District about 'to be set aport for the scat of Government, would soon cease 
to be surrounded by a slave population — a consiileratiun which moy well be supposed to have had 
great influence in inducing the decision of Congrefs to locate the seat of Government here. 

Instead, therefore, of the present agitation of tho su^ectof slavery and the slave trade here 
being justly to be regarded (to use the language of Mr Van Buren tu the North CarnHna Com- 
mittee) " au a surprise upon the People of MoryUmd and Virgiiita," tho surprise should be on ;be 
other side ; and, uistcau of " being confident (to use his language) that, if the state of things 
"which now exists had been apprehended by those States:, tho ce3^ion of the District would no^ 
have heea.made," no man can consider the state of feeling and expectation in regard to slavery 
At that time, without being confident that, " if the present Btate of things had been apprehended 
■by" the Middle and Norlhern States, " the cession would not have been" accepted. 

Such being the true state of this case-^such the "faith" really " implied" in the history and 
spirit of the tiroes to which I have referred, is it not amazing to witness what is now passing 1 In- 
stead of the redemption jaf the implied pledge to remove from around this &eat of Government the 
curse of slavery, it has been permitted greatly to increase ; and this very city bas' become the 

Seat' Slave Mart of largo portions of these States— insomuch that the Representatives from 
B free States, and their constituents who cnmo to this city to witness the deliberalionsjof Con- 

Sress, are compelled to witness the driving of cofiles of slaves through its principal avenues, and 
f the very doors of this Capitol— to witness, in fact, the f^LAVE-TaADS, with all its infernal ma- 
chinery of prisonsj.whips, chains, and slnve-ehips — a trade little less horrible— in some of its as- 
pects more so— than that whose prosecution on the high seas our laws have subjected to the 
punishment of death. 

And now, to crown the whole, the very petitions— proy«rs of citizens of the United States:, 
asking, in th^ name of humanity, the abolition, not of s'avery in Virginia nnd Maryland, but 
of slavery, and ike atave-trade hero, are sneer<:d at, and rrj< cl(.-d without a hearing; whijc tho 
petitioners are branded as " desperate and despicable fanatics" on thi« floor. 

Mr. Speaker, need 1 ask who has the right. to complain of a vioUtion of " good faith" in regard 
to the ratfer of slavery htrel 



IMPUJCI) PIEDOE OF TlIK ITOUTII TO TUK 8UT7TIt-|:!t XmVTlSfO TUn COVSTITnTIOK. * «^ 

I come now to another branch oftho subject of implied faith of a more general naturt; I mean 
iho " tinpliod faith" that CongrOBS will not le^ialato on the subject of slavery here, and that tho 
Puopio of ilio North will not agitat* tho subjact— drawn irom what is culled " Wa compromite 
which lies at the baalt of our federal compact?' 

I do not hernjrofor to tho asgcrtion oflen mado (hat " alavorf, os it ezials at the South, is guar* 
nntiod bv the Constitution," bncauso such an assertion has not oven plausibility onouKh to entitTe 
it to notice in a grave discussion ; though there are thousands, probably, who 'eally believe that 
there is such a guaranty— which tho»<) who claim tbo.risht nf free diteussion are wickedly vio- 
lating. But I Slate the objecliou a& it is expressed by Mr. Van Buren in his Korth Carolina 
corresnondenco. HdT did not place it on tho ground of a guaranty in the Constitution, or infer- 
riblo rrom tho Consiitution, but of a faith Implied in " tho^compromise which lies atjihe basis of 
tho federal compact." This U surely suOiciunlly indefinite' far tho largest co?vehienco of non- 
committalism. , 

Tho pompromiso ! Where is it 1 Ar,- J what is it 1 * Thoso who rely on it profess to infer it 
*from tho history of the proceedings on tho question of davery in tho Convention that formed tho ^ 
Constitution. What is that biitury 1 Briefly this: 

Slavery existed in a portion of tho States. A desire exigted at the North tn introduce an ex- 
press provision into tho Qonitilutiun for its aboliiioii. This the Scuth resisted ; and the Consti- 
tution was adopted without such proviition. ' <« 

Theso are tho facts. What then was the compromise 1 A compromine inyolvos a mufuat con- 
cession. What did the North concoJel S!to conceded thtpolnt in 'Hipitfe. And what was that? 
Simply whether the Constitution should abolish slavery. How did itiis concession plcd;;e the 
JS^orth not to speak, write, print, or petition against slavery ? , 

Mr. Speaker, it serms to mo t hat thir> simpln statement of the case mikes it almost too plain for 
argument. The mind is actually compelled to labor to find even plan^iblo ground fiir the ihfur- 
«nce of the guaranty relied on ; nnd yet that infercnco is maint-iincd with ,<Tro.tt pertinacity. It ' 
is said that slavery was an exciting subject, and that the Convention, having agreed to drop it« 
nnd make no pruvision to ati ilish slavery, there tbercforo arose an implied {{uarouty that it 
should bo no more discussed ; but that the. North should furovor after hold her peace I 

Now, however incredible this may appear to men of common sense, il is really true that there 
is a sort nf sense uncommon enough to draw such an iivferenco, I have no doubt it-Avill amaze 
many a ftrmer, when ho s.'.s down to read his new<4|npcr, to find that this is the state of the 
case; and ho will bo templed to say that slavery makct< as bud work vvitii logic us it does with 
human r'jhts. What ! says he; n guaranty that 1 shall sny nolhin;:r about slavpiy, because the 
men that niade tho Constitution, after talking about it awhile, etopprd talking, nnd made a Con- 
stitution that did'ut abolish it % This is iitran<{e doctrine. 1 do not ag so to it ; for, in the first 
place, thf ijo slaves, if they arc black, are m^ brethren. Tho good Book f-ays that God made of 
one blood all nations of men ; and these slaves are men ; and thry have fuclings, too, ns well og 
1, and rights, as well as 1; and l.can't kelp fueling for them, and Eaying vvhat I think about their 
being held in bondage. In fact, I don't see why tho men that pretend to own them might not 
just as well pretend to own me, and come here and take mo. And, indeed, I had almnst^as lief 
they would, as to stop mv talking about their enslavinc the black men ; for how can a jnan help 
talking when He feels as much as I dol And then, if I have a mind to write, and send it to the 
printer, 1 should be glad to know whjr I may not do it, if I do srive the slavehcldprs a little scor^ 
ing. But my speaking and writing will go but little w?ys if slavery has a right to say to the 
printer that he shall not print what I write. 

And then I understand that there are six or seven thousand slaves in the District of Columbia, 
and that there are pens there, right in sight of the Capitol, where slaves that have bef n bought 
are shut up, until there are enough ofihcm got together to send off to market, away to the South, 
where they will never see thwr hs^shands; nor wives, nor parents, nor brothers, nor sisters 
any more. I declare it makes me feej bad to think about them. And I understartd that Con- 
gress has a right to say that thcsA six or seven thousand slaves shall not be' slaves any more : and 
also, that slaves shall not be bought and shut up there any more, to be sent away to the South! 
. Now I am told here, in this newspaper, that because the tiiien that made the Constitution stopped 
talking about slavery, I am prohibited from sending my petition to Congress asking it to exerci&e 
its power about slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 

1 know it is said I may petition ; but.I do not see what use there is in sending my petition to 
my representative, if, the moment he gets up with it in his hand, it is to be considered as objected 
to, and the question about its being received is to be considered as laid upon the table. Now I 
eeiistcfer that it all amounts to saying, in a sort of back-handed way — and I dislike it the more 
foT tbat — !hat my petition shall not be received or considered! and I would as lief they would say- 
that I shall not write it and send it as tu do this ; for if ihey will nM hear me, what's the useia 
eendin^^ nfiy petition, and asking my roprcscntatWe to present itt , 

Now, us I said, I do not agree to all this. Those rights of speaking, and wriUng, and printing, 
and petiiiohing, are great rights, which I am thinking these Constitution^makers would have had 
no business u> stop the exorcise of, even if they had put it in the Constitutior; ; and tifertainly that 
it Cbnnot be stopped merely because they 8to;iped talking about slavery; for, if I understand the 
matter, tha*: stopping only meant that they would say no more about abolishing slavery by the 
Constitution ; and what shows this is, that they went to talking aboQt slavery, and writing aboaf 



It; nnd printing about it, anil having sociotica about it, and petitioning about it, right oflfaAor Iho 
ConBtiiutlork ./an forincJ. 

And, boidoR all this, the Constitution, if I rtimpmber right. Rays that CongrcsB shall multo no 
law ahriiitfiilg tho freedom uf spoecli or of l1io \act», or thn rieht of- the People to petition for a 
redreas orgkiflvances. Now, 1 think *t ia pretty ceBonlially abridiiing these righls to say that I 
•lialt not B|)fak nor write, nor havo my writing printed, about slavery ; ond tbul I sholl not pe- 
tition'Bg.iinkt slavery and tho slnve-tiaue in tho Dintrict pf Columbia; for. if there ever woh any 
thing intxt grietid me, it is that afnvery, and that buying and ccilinjf^ ond driving ond shipping to 
market, of men, womun; ond children in that District, 

Tho good Book, again, tells me to romcmber thuxe that are in bomlaas bound with them ; (and 
this — aiboundwilhtnem—l take it, means sunncthing ;) and yet I must not^ay, or write, or print a 
word about my feelings, bccuuse the CnnstUution-niakcrs stopped talking about slovory whilo 
they were makmg the Constitution.' And then, again, I may p;ay, and do proy 'cvery duy, to my 
Heavenly Father for the rlaves, and HU cars are open to iiiy pioyer ; and yet. Congress stiuts its 
«arB, and won't hear mo, because the Conxiitution-mukera stepped talking about slavpty whilo 
they were hammering out tho Constitution I How. absurd it is to suppose an implied giiaronty 
against the exorcise of these, rights, when that very Con«tilulinn deslarta that thty thatl not be 
abridged, and dora not make any exception of the case of slavery ! I am told it wos Virginia that 
was the moans of putting this into the Constitution: and I thank Virginia for it. Now, it secma 
to me ihat, if they hnd meant to except tt>ocosoof oluvery, tlicy would have said eo light out, and 
not left it to this iopse sort of understanding, which, oiler all, I do not sco was any understand- 
ing at all. . ■ 

The fact is, it'8 a pretty groat aflToir to take away these natural rights uf speaking and printing 
urid petitioning; nnu cspecioliy to take them away in such a coeo as this, And then, to toko 
thiem away by implication, too. Why, if I had seen it in the Confitituliun itself, 1 should hardly 
have believed my eyes; and yet they say I om deprived of tbeiio rights \!y implication I Now, it 
seems to me that in such a case os thip, if there is to be any thing implied, it should bo the other 
way; that i8,-tn favor of my natural rights, and especially in favo'of the rights of the poor 6lu\e, 
thot I think about just as much as I do obt.^ut my own. « 

And no,w,to sum up the whole matter, it is my opinion that this implication ought to be turn- 
ed the other end foremost. That's tho natural way; and, besides, I hove heard it suid that when 
the Constitution was made, every body expected that slavery would bo abolished in a little whilo; 
And, OS I don't see how that could be dono unless folks were to be allowed to speak and print 
against it, I think that is evidence.that the understanding was that way. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, look at this ploughman, as he layc> down his newspaper, takes (tfl* his spec- 
tacles, and thus reasons, and tell mc if his argument is not conclusive and unanswerable. 

Such, sir, is tho common, senae which is at work among' the People upon this question, which. 
slavery has so much mystified ; and this is the way the cobweb arguments that hove been elabo- 
rated for its protection are swept away. You will perceive that my . farmer has brought his rea- 
soning to a very imp^jrlantconclucioii, namely, that all implication in such a cose should be in 
favor of natural rijihts ; and, therefore, should, in this case, be exactly the reverse of what is 
chimed in behalf of slavery. And is he not correct 1 Is it not demanded by the common 
.sense and unpervcrted feelings of all men, that impHcation ehull never be permitted to take away 
or abridge such important rights as those of speech and the press, and petition, or be used to sustain 
such a usurpation as that of slavery 1 Does not natural justice revolt at it 1 Does not human- 
ity, in her breathless struggle for victory over oppression, after a contest of ages, cry out against 
itl And yet this very implication is now claimed to " lie at the basis of our Federal compact !" 

An implied pledge that the rights nf speech, and the press, and petition, shall be sacrificed 
in favor of slavery 1 What, sir, would have been the sensation in the Convention of '87 ifsuch 
a pledge had licen presented for its action, in the form of an article of the Constitution 1 What 
«xpressiona of amazement and indignation would have lowered in the countenances of Washington 
and Madison and Franklin upon its annunciation ; and how would ils adoption have shaken tho 
country with a very earthquake of indignnnt feeling I And yet now I " the comproijsise of .ha 
Coostitulion" and " the guaranty of the Conrtitation" and " the implied faith of the Constitu- 
tion" in favor of slavery are as familiar with Southern gentlemen, in their discussions of this 
«ubjeot, as household words. Sir, it is time this delusion were dispelled, and the Constitution, 
in its true relation to this great question of slavery, properly understood. 

Though, Mr. Speaker, the ploughman's common-sense argviment seemsto me quite sufScient 
to-Mttlo this question, yet there are other reasons, not, of course, so reodily occurring to him, 
which greatly strengthen the conclusion to which be arrives, namely, that the implication, instead 
of being against the free exercise of the rig!^ts of speech and the prcsB, and petition, was clearly 
in its favor. This implication neccssartiy grom out of the Union itself— lhat veiy Union from 
which the contrary implication is attempted to be drawn. 

■ The Uau^n gave to tke North a new and deep interest in the question qf slavery.. Wt/hout the 
Union, the People of the North would havp felt the strong impulrio of motives to which no heart 
can bo insensible, urging tho consideration of a subject lo deeply interesting to theu human race. 
But, when the Ur.ton was formed, they came to sustain to slavery a new relation, tnvolviog in- 
terosiB and rights having important bearings on the present question. 

. In adopting ihe Constitution, the North entered into a stipulation to deliver up fugitives from 
oppressioQ— a stipulation tvhose execution is abhorrent to humanity, and from which the vholc 



- tout of A freeman inatincllvcly roviilig, Praviiionf al^o wcro concedod whereby Ibo power ^n&K. 
wholo Union was plo(l){ed to protect ihn Stiileit irom invutiioii, and lo put duwh lioiueaiic vioknn;. 
The relalion.of all thoco Hlipulaiionis lo Hl.tvery is obvioun. The burden they iin|iuiod in uttvivRV — 
a burden rendered i^vorcr uy thu unnulur tl cliuruotur of stipulutiuns to aid in smtaininjj ■)a««:!|t. 
Nature itself dictates that such sii|iulatioii9 shuiilil never, by any coiistruciion, bo cilentirt &«« 

irond tho strict " Iciler uf iho born! ;" ami thut, wliilo a literal Citn>()liu;ii:u Jk yiilded, lh» iwgiati 
ibdrty should bo allowed lo (lie bur luiud iMity tu uho all I iwful ineam* to remove the ntcrsMr^f 
of a comidiunce. ThuM, fur oxum|)lo: If 1 wvru bound by Hitccific ulili^^uiion to deliver «]»^ lit^ 
my neighbor hU fugitive niavus, and tu naaiA him in puttinn down their rfT.trls to rej^aia'llkBiBr 
natural rif^htB, and to defend liini from attacks which niicht invited, and rendered wow 
hazardous to him by their |ircaenee in his family, iwcry body would say that.ihis very oblif{»t«aa: 
would givu nio a peuuliAr clann to us i all reaioiiablu mu|pH to {ivrsuado him tu emancipats tlMix(. 
and thus reloaso me from ihu hur ti iiisuinu uiid ui^iif^lurjl obliKaiiun. ' ' < 

The North is, moreover, bound to ai<sist iiuiio|ying " f»r the common Jefencei^oo wcflp s»- 
■peciflcolly to defend each Siaio from inv,»«ion,Tm«Ww put down doincsiic vii.lence. AniSwiUoB. 
bo aiiked what has the North to do with slavery, when il.is considered what an element lifx-^Ham- 
at wiraftneisoxislain the t>vo iiiillioni3aii.i ihr*-!) quurietsof slavos wii'iin the limits of the aatMsl 
The South now s ly— hands oflT ; let us al.tne I Hut should tlioy come to ftcl the combint(^pff^^ 
sure of f»rei|i;n war and doiiiD<:lic insurrcoiiou— which may lioavtMi avorll — Hhould not w*u$ift« 
North bo bound by the Cunslitutiuii to pour out, our liloud and ez|>i'ndour trcasuiorn K">(>pfia^ 
with slavery— It mi^ht bo, in it's str(m;!L'Bt \t iroxy«uiii of despair and di^speraiion 1 Andttha)l.»«. 
not be' permitted to a«^' our S<>uth<'rn brt-thrrn to avert this danger, by converting these inittwim- 
of natural enemies intr>;{ra'cful frlAiid.'i, anil t>iusturiiint;ihii<t'k*uierit of weakness intoftn«!)nn«s3^. 
of atren^rth 1 Can any thing bn more rcaii.iipalile th.in t.'sin ? 

, I know the South afl'cct to dcKpi-o thcwf i-ii|iuluiioiM of tlie Constitution, and say,' we ask a«UL'- 
of your help— wo can lake c»ro of our^o-lvL-s. Out who dues not ppruoivo the use whiek 
foreign enemy might make of the olavii population, no.« iiuuilu'ring a little loss than lhrr« 
lions— a fearful nu(n'«er!— but rising, it may bo, ro ten, li.te.'ii, or twenty millions? Whixtw^ 
calculate the strength of the induee.neiii that ini^hi Im holJon out to iheoi 1 Freedom I VtbsSH 
allies would this word raise up, and tiring to tho uid of an invader I And where then wiratsF.b«a.: 
the boast, wo want none ,)f your ht ip— we cm tuke care uf oursclvoKi 

Think not, Mr. Spciker, thai this U ih« mere cr«'at ion of an excited fancy, iutrodi>c«dI &r9k- 
to help out an ar>(Uiiieni f tr abolition. It isos imp-miiiblt* to conie(p|)luie the cxibtence o( t, rvyiafi" 
It/ -increasing slave population in .lur (;ouiitry wjtuout such loreliodings es it would be l» Sie asoh- 
mtndful of a mai^azme ill predei)< o of un oriemy, with bouili-Khells chargi d for i4s eaploewNo. 
"Vy hoever has read the debates in tho Virginia Convpiitiim, in 1188, upon the United StatwC(«>- 
stttution, will lemomber the glowing picUirn of this danger d-awn' by Patr ck iienry, «nj tb>r3j>>- 
guinent he founded on it, that ihe obligution im,io8i'd on Ihi* General Government to'^provnBc- 
for tho common dufence" carried with it a r<ght rot only to say "that every black ma» ave 
fight," bin a right actually to ab.ilisli blavery within the Stales. It is not to my present porpwar 
to discuss that question; hut ii is lo ask whether there is noi enough in the basis on wbicik^ !»• 
founded his argument to justify the P«.>|»l.f ..fthe N .rih in the utmost exercise of tlicij n>iW»ai5: 
■peech and the press, an l petiiion ami legislation ajrainKt si ivt:ry. 

If there are any still disp<is<e<l to n gard with mJifrr-rence the argument I have drown fitml^ 
soorce, let me commend to their (Special aitpiiiion Uie extract which I will now read from a SMta9&' 
of Mr. Madwon, in the first Congress, in 1789. Siieaking of the abolition of the &laT»-«(idK 
he says ; • . ^ 

_ " I should venture to say it is uu mur.h for ibe interests of Georjjia and South Carolina as of anvSWCft- 
10 the Union. Every n«l Iitii>n ih«y r-'Cfivn v\ ilmir n iinijcr ..fslitvo* tonds in veaktnibem, and Teaikar 
'^beip less rapnbin of self-det'cnce. In cii-t jtt lio-iiliiies wtth loroi^n naiinns, «liey will be tbe i»CM»«fi~ 
invitinsc attack, instead of rep«llini{ iiiva<i>n. It ih « nfcpa'ary duly of th« Genoriil Goverawsae B».- 
proiect evor^ purtof <he umiiirfl mr -inst <l in jur, as well inUrnal as »>xUTiPdl. Every tiling, thete<iims^ 
which tends toincrease this danger ihnxgU ji vniy tic a lacai ulFiir, yet, if it inv.ilves r4a/tonaf«sjwcaeek . 
or safety, it becomes ol" concern v> every part of tho Unim, aoil i&a proper su ject fur the c»askt9.»caA 
of those charged with the general adinini-tiJoiin oftlio Government." 

Thus you see, sir, that the *ery father of tho Constitution— the man eo eminent^ dS»- 
tmguiahcd for his intelligenre, his sound iuilcuKMit, and his sober, practical views— porceirn^aait . 
yielded to tne* force of the argument drawn from the weakness and the daucrer of slaver^f.. 

And;W.r. Speaker, how gronlly is thi-i argument (strenglhei ed by the rapid increase of tS»s9aaR- 
' population; and especially by tho obs'uniH lefermin-uioH evinced to resist all attempts tojsvisoeiJak' 
toit8aholition.«crompaaie.deven by studied vliulications of it as an insiitutinn to be sustniisiiSaiSBC^' 
chorisbed. Who will not feel itntires>!ed-«vith a 8en^•e of this danger when he brars avAh daaauai- 
tiujs as the following from a Governor o* one ui ihe slave States of this Union : 

.'.'^""••^'o *'«'e*'y> tft'irefore, iiistflad «f betui« n potiiicnl evil, -6 the corner-stone of ovt repu^Savm-- 
ea(/ice. No patriot wh-> justly eMimnies our pri^•i1e/^8 will t,.lernt« ih i iiteu of etuanriputinv, sc awi^^r> 
- pertoa, h«wever reraole, or on any coiiflitinu of (jecoi i.iry n'lvNntHKoc, however favorable. I vaoWaifc - 
man open a«eRotintwi for s-lling tiie liberty of the State at once, as for making dny stipulatioat <a»t&ai» 
Ultimate euian«,ipHtiun of our slaved." . . 

Having spok^ of the attempts of those whom he calls "foreign incendiaries" to reasassC&K- 
ooutb out of its stacidal attachment to slavery, he says: 
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" It is my dcllberato opinion that tlio laws of every oomn unily eliould puni^h tliis species of tntcrfcr- 
•e«cc by aeath without the benfjit of clergy, rcuording tlio autliors of it an enmies of thehumanracer* 

Such was tho declaration of Gov. jMcDufTio in a mcBsaco to Iho Lrgislatuic of South CnroUna 
n 1831 ; and it has siiico l)ccn fullowi'd by tho. notorious threat of hanging, mado on tho floor of 
(ho Sonate of iho Ut^ilcd Statud. 

Can nny body fail to sr.', in tho infatuation of all this, augmented danger in tho institution of 
«laveiy 1 " 

But, Mr. Speaker, asido from all considerations of national hazard, or of mere constitutional 
obligation of defence and protection, how strongly must the INorlh icci impullcd to toko an ii.terest 
in tho matter of slavery by tho simple relation of brotherhood resulting from tho Union. Thia 
can bo bettor felt lliaii described, but is nowhcru better doscribrd than in the simple, touching 
uleclaration : "Whether one mcmbo* suffer, all the members suffer with it; or ono member bo 
lumorcd, all tho members r(j>rco with it," It is impo^siblo to extinguish this feeling I 

But, besides, lot it be considered that, faj^B^^M"'^ Union, tho Norlli made slavery in a 

sense Its own— that is, to the extent of th^^express Etipuldiions t» wluch 1 have referred. And 
'St has since become emphatically its own, to the extent of slavery in this District, and a slave-trado 
hero as horrible and disnraccl'ul as is to bo found in Christendom. lias nr.t the North, as well 
as tho whole country, thu» assumed a high rcspuneibility to liberty and humanity "i And may not 
the People of the North, and of every part of the United Stales, seek U dischi rge that rcsponsi- 
l)i!ity by nny and all tho means which the full oxtenl of power recognised in tho Constitution shall 
w&irant 1 

In asking, as ij so often done, "What has the North to do with slavery T' it ueems to be 
«uppo&ed that, bcc&use the North have no power to legislate slavery out of the slave Stales, there- 
fore they have no right to attempt to reason it out, without reflecting that, while Irgislntion by the 
Congress of the United States is limited by tho grant of power in the Constitution, there is, and 
from tl.j nature of ;he caso can be, no such limitation to the exercise of moral power. Its 
legislation, so to speak, is iiot the creature of constitutional grant. It has a higher origin; it 
rests on a deeper foundation. Its jurisdiction is the world. It seeks no aid from civil power. 
It acts on mind, and with a oiightior than the civil arm — with an energy which no such arm can 
resist. Wherever mind can come in contact with mind, through the agencies of speech and the 
press, there, restrained by nothing but truth and justice, it puts forth its energies, and achieves its 
■wictorios. 

While the Constitution gave to "the People of the United States" no authority to repeal tho 
slave laws of liie States, ai)<l banish slavery from their borders, it left trulh — omnipotent truth — 
trutl^ unfettered — freo .is tho spirit of man — to lake the wings of the morning, and fly to the ut- 
termost parts of the land. Instead of attempting the impossibility of binding it, the Constitulioa 
guarantied to it it a tongue and' a press, and l^ft to go forth to its mighty conflict with error. 

It seems to me that those who deny this freedom to truth, and claim that it is bound by con- 
stitutional fetters, do not reflect on the strange, anomalous condition in which they thusplacetbc 
free Slates of this Union. To most of the civilized world we may freely utter the vo^ce of truth 
on the subject of slavery, (for by what lines of latitude, or mountains, or oceans, can that voice 
Tjb confined !) while to our Southern brethren we may not speak, because — they are our brethren ! 
Were the Can?.das slave States, we might bring to bear on them — as Great Britaki has, through 
iv?r West India emancipation, upon the Southern Slates of this Union — an anti-slavery influ- 
ence which they would find it difficult to resist. Nothing but a wall reaching to heaven, and 
penetrating to the centre of the earth, could exclude that influence. And yet the Union of these 
States has reared upon " Mason and Dixon's line" that wall of separation ! It leaves, indeed, 
a gale through which the North may pass, and must pass, when danger threatens ; but when 
vse have poured out our blood to aid in protecting and securing slavery, we must retire, without 
ottering, on pain of death, one word of admonition against a conlinMance of the institution. 
ifVe must fisht and pay to suppress its insurrections, bnt may not reason and remonstrate to 
put an end to its injustice, and relieve the country from its danger. And this is the Union ! 

I have sometimes hoard it said that, in forming the Union, the North took the South with the 
incumbrance of slavery, and must patiently bear its .evils. But the South, it .may with rqual 
proprioty be said, took the North with the incumbrance — if such it may be called — of freedom. 
Each necessarily subjected itself to the influence of the other— an influence exerted by the oflici- 
■aX intercourse growing out of a common Government, and the facilities of social and commercial 
intercourse resulting from the Union. 

And, sir, the North has feiU that influence, and still feels it 1 It has, as I shall soon show, 
' Jfelt it ever since the Government went into operation, in the control which slavery has maintain- 
«d over its whole action. Where the balance of influence will ultimately fall remains to be seep. 
" If the free States ore /rue /o themselven and to the great principles of freedom, standing firm 
in their defence, there can be no doubt that those principes will Anally triumph. But, to secure 
' ^ia result, there must be a better understanding of those principles, and^ more firmness in main- 
teinine them, than I have ever been permitted to witness here. 

There is, Mr. Speaker, something monstrous in the idea ihut this Union was forced to per- 
•pduate Blavery. Yet such is to be the result if the claims of the South are to be suistained ; for 
♦tie Union is, in effect, thereby thrown around slavery as a shield of defence apuiinst the power 
■of truth, whl-«b might olhertcise be brought to bear against it. Before the-Union, we might 
.hive spoken, and spoken with great eflect. IFilhout the UnioDj we might now put forth oat 
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moral power in unison witti tho influonco of British cmancipntion. Bui the Union has lieer> 
formod, nnd-— wo must bo Biionl ! Wiiile tho rest of tho world is movicig oiitthia groai quuvtioa 
of human rights, r/o must bo silont bccauso wo havo formfd tho Union 1 This whokt land ia 
to bo shrouded in tho diirkncss of Ej;ypt, and hushed in tho siloncc of douth on tho great sub- 
ject which Is ."floving Christendom, because wo have formed the Union I ^ . 

Mr. Speaker, if this is to b« the effect of the formation of this Union— if it is thus to become 
nn instrument of pcrpctuatinj]; slavery, then should tho pronmblo to tho covenant uf silence, tho 
compact'of iniquity, havo boon made to read thus:" Wo the People of tho United States, in 
order to form a m iro imperfect Union, establish injubtice, ensure (inmestic discord, provide foc4ho- 
common weakness, promote the general injury, and secure the curses of slavery to ouiselvcs nnd- 
our posterity, ilo ordain and establish thmCuni>tiiution for the United Slates of America." 

Such, air, should h ivo been tho preamble to tho Can'-'.itution ; for it would bo perfectly dcs- 
criptivo of it if the Union, of which it is the compact, is to bccouie what tho claims of tho South. 
XfoM temlly ia?ikoil~an inslrumcntnf perpetuating slavery. 

It is urged, OS an orgument for suppressin/r freedom 'of speech and tho press, and petition or 
the subject of sloverv, that the free exorcico ot these rights will have tho t frect of dissolving tho 
Union. Now, sir, 1 maintain prociaoly the reverse of this. I maintain ihat this very tsupproi- 
sion, if> it can be etlucled, will, of itself, dissolve the Union. You might«i8 well expect thut tho 
stopping up of Ulna's crater would not produce an earthquake, as that aitissnlution of tho Union 
would not fullow such a suppression. Every man who knows any thing of the noture of thO' 
human soul, and the power of its agonizing sympathies w'uh human suffering and oppression,, 
must admit this. Biswaro how you trifle with these sympathies ! Call them weskness — brant) 
them as fanaticism— denounce them as incendiary. Yet ihej exist, ond will exist, and ought 
to exist; and your contempt and rbuse of them will only increase their intensity. 

Sir, if you would preserve this Union, cease to treat thus' contemptuously the beat feelings of 
thohuman heart. Cease to hurl back in the f.ices of the mennnd women of the NurlllPtheir hum- 
ble petitions, praying, in tho name of our common humanity, that you would repeal your laws 
which hold their brethren in bondage. Sir, you owe it to them ; you owe it to the Constiiution ;-• 
you owe it to the great principles of liberty which this nation drew in with the first breath of 
its existence, and which send the pulsations of health through every part of our Republican sys- 
tem, not to abridge the liberty of speech, and of the press, and of petition in connexion with the 
subject of slavery. If you will assail ihese rights, let it be in connexion wii h some other sulject ; 
but never— nercr in connexion -viih this ! Guard them wilh veslnl vigilance. If slavery suf- 
fers from them, it viust suffer. If it falls in its contest with " trnth left free," then let it fall. 
Its full will be the safety of the country and the perpetuity of the Union. 

Mr. Speaker, is slavery to be put in competition with the freedom of speech, and of the press^ 
and the right of petition'? Which shall be surrendered, the slavery of the black man 1 or the 
noblest freedom of the white man ? If l>oth cannot live together, which shall die 1 Who can 
floubt— who can hesitate on such a question 1 And yet, sir, we are told that this contest be- 
tween freedom and slavery was settled fifty years ago in favor of slavery — not by the Consti- 
tution—that would have been monstrous!— but by imjlications growing out of "the compromise 
that lies at the basis of tho Federal compact 1" Sir, if //lis implication lies at the basis of the 
compact of our Union, 'then was the Union placed on ami'nc, to be shattered into a thousand 
fragments by its inevitable explosion. > ' - 

And, sir, what I say of the effects of the abridgment of the freedom of speech and of the 
press, and of the right of pethion, which is insisted on as a part of the "compromise," I must 
say of slavery itself. Its pcrmanenry is utterly incompatible with the permanency of this Union. 
Who can expect that a free People can be held in fraternal embraceyorecer with a communi- 
ty where slavery is cherished and proclaimed as " the corner-stone of republican institutions?'*" 
The thing is impossible. " The lily and the bramble m.iy grow in social proximity, but liberty 
and slavery delight in separation." Such was the sentiment (.f Pinkney, ultcred in the Mary- 
land House of Delegates lifty years ago. And, sir, what he thus uttered as a general truth will, 
as sure as man is mm, bocomc hittory, if the South persist in maintaining slavery against the 
feelings.of the North, and against the enlightened judgment and enlarged humanity of the civili- 
zed world. If the frameri of the Constitution had aUempte l to form a compact of union specifi- 
cally providing for the perpetuity of slavery, they would have been guilty of the most consum- 
mate folly ; and yet wo now hear of " the guaranties of the Constitution," and " the compromises 
of the Constitution," in favor of slavery ! Sir, the guaranties were all the other Way— guaran- 
ties drawn from the very nature of the Union, from the spit il of the times in which it was form- 
ed, and from the grc^it principles which "lie at the Kisis" of all our cherished institutions. 

While looking at the (»1>jieclion to the exercise by Congress of its power of'abolishing slavery ■ 
hero, drawn from a consideration of the indirect influence of such legislation upon the institu- 
tion of slavery in the States, which seems to- constitute the burden of the objection, I have 
been reminded of the view taken of the indirect influence of Congressional anti-slavery legis- 
lation by Mr. Madison, in tHe debates in the first Congress, to which I wish to call the partica- 
lar attention of the House. 

Congress, it will be recollected, was prohibited by the Constitution from abolishing the slaTe- 
trade prior to the year 180S. In tho debate upon a petition of Dr. Franklin and others— to 
which I shaltby and by more particularly refer— praying that Congress would " step to the vejry 
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"•9«r][« of tho power mstod" in it for (li8coura;Tin|{ tho (raflic in alaTca, the samo oljcction was 
"■^ixtmd ngainst Iho oclinn of Con<:;rc<iB wliich la now urjjcd. 
On that occasion, Mr. Jackson, of Georjjtn, eaid : 

** 1 apprehend if, thiuii){h the Intorrcroncn ofiho Gcncrol Gotcrnnient, iho clavc-trcilo wns uMish* ' 
•led, it would evince to tho poopio r ditsposilinn lowordR a toiiil riiioncipntinn, and they would hold their 
, SfK^pcrty in jeopardy. I lio|.o the Hoiibc s^ill order the potitiun to bo laid on the table, in oi-dor to 
S^ntonx 'Uaiming our Southern brethren." 

And nhat said Mr. Madison to thisl 

*'Ho (admitted (siya tho report of tboi dclmtc) thni CongrrriA is rcstrictrd by the Conctitution Troin to- 
'■'kiag meoBurcs to obolish tho itlave-irnde. Yet there nrc {said. he) a variety of woya by which it could 
' xwtntonanco tho ubolitiun ; end regulntions might bo mudc in roliition to the introduction of ihcni into iho 
.Mw States to bo formed out of the Western Territory. Ho thought tho subject wull worthy of con> 

7hu6, though Congress cuuIJ no more //^en^abuliBh the slavc-traOo than it can now abol- 
itid slavery in the Siutcs, yet, in Mr. Madison'a opinion, it uiit<ht very propcily bo cxirciscits 
jb^miUcd powers ot regulating the inirnduction ol siavce into the new Stutei), as to "roun^e- 
KAJue" the abolition of the trudo. Georgia ond South Carolina nrru then as jealous of- tho ac- 
'Sj«a ■ot Gongre» U|:ou tho subject of slaviTy, Icitt it uhould countenance iht! ihuliiion of Iho 
iflKvertrade, and place their property in jeopardy," ob thiy now are let t the action of Corgrcss 

- .itk 4Lbolishing slavery and the slave-trade in this District should countenance the like abolition in 
ttie States. But Mr. Madison was not to be deterredby thi.s fioin ;ioing, in the lan^uoge of Dr. 
.Fcaaklin'a petition, to the " very verge of the power vcMcd inCon}iieBB"ovi'r tlu- subject of sioTe- 
'.ry. ThQ modern nolionsof expediency in retsard lo this matter seem not to have entered his mind. 

"inben, indeed, slavery did not stand su much higher than any other interest in the country, as 
■ "to reverse alKhe ordinary principles of legislation for the purpose of its Fccurity and protection. 
v'Oii^'.tiie contrary, it was conriderrd right to extrcise the puwrr of Cungre.>--s over the subject of 
Jinwy in tho Teiritories, "leith a view" to "coui!<<noncin^" what Congress could not then di- 
vpaa.\y accomplish — the aholitiun of tho tlave-trade. if Mr. Mudicon were now in this Hall, and 
■should advance such a doctrine in regard lo the abolition o( slavery and the sinvc-trode here, he 
wouid be deuounced as a disturber of the peace, a "desperate fanatic," and an enemy of the. 
47oioa. What " a change has come o'er tho spirit of" this nation since the Congress of eighty- 
.'ntnel 

"While considering the subject of CongresEional action in cises in which it may indirectly 
r -zaccrt an unfavorable influence' u| on slavery, the.abclition, by Congress, of slavery in the North- 
Mreetern Territory, to which I have already advened, cannot escape attention. The ordinance 
.»sf 1787 decreeing that abolition, was expressly ratified by the first Congress under the present 
r^Constilution. But who can read (hat ordinance, and especially the prramMe lo the " six orti- 

- -xlcs" embodied in if — to which 1 shall hereaAcr more particvlarly refer — viithout peiceiving the 
ioBinense anti-ilavery influence it was calculated to exert 1 But the truth was, the country was 
'3»9ltlien afraid of that influence; for it was, as ] shall presently show, in full accordance with 

«trong an i-slavery feeling of those times. 
Xa attempting to maintain the right of the North to exert, by all constitutionn] means, and to 
• .tile full extent of constitutional authority, an anti-slavery influence cn the South, J h:»v< drnnn 
-^31 argument from the Union itseff, and the fraternal relation which that Union created. But, 
jci;, vvaile ! thus reason from the Union and its fraternal relations, in favor of the right of acting 
•ra Southern sentiment, in regard to slavery, I desire to declare most emphatically the deep sense 
'iS<mt«rtain of the peculiar obligation which this relation imposes upon the North to act in ibis 
.mtlMr in the spirU of fraternal kindnecs and good-will. This obligation would exist without the 
S?iHon, for it is universal; much more does it exist with the Union. We do not address ourselves 
strangers and foreiiiners, but to oar/ellow citizens — our brethren — to whom we are bound by a 
Ttloitsand endearing ties and patriotic recollections. If we claim to address them on the grounu 
SSutt we are their brethren, then are we solemnly bound lo do it in the spirit of brotherly kindness 
■taai charity. In that spirit, if I know myself, I now speak ; in that spirit I have ever spoken ; 
caofd in that spirit I desire to assure the South I shall always speak, here and elsewhere, on this 
:a^ect. 

IMPLIEt) PLED«G OP THE SOUTH TO THE NORTH. 

i have thus endeavored to show that Congress has power to abolish slavery and the slave- 
. itsiAziin this District, and to meet theorjectiuns to iJie exercise of that power, drawn from a sup- 
. <]MCod implied pledge to Virginia and Maryland in arcepting the cessions, und uu implied pledge 
(he vhole South, in the act of coming into the Union. 

Thus far, however, I have occupied a rfe/ensire. position, endeavoring, as well as I was able, 
.-io vindicate,' from the charge of violating pledges and disregarding compromises, those who have 
-jis&«d Congress to abolish slavery and the islavc trade here ; and who have exercised what (bey 
>i»«{{eve to he their just freedom of speech and of the press, for the purpose of convincing the 
Soathern States of the du'y of abolishing slavery within their limits. 

£ut, sir, I am not disposed to act merely on the defensive. I intend to show that, while the 
°.S«ech <eharges tho North with a violation of implied pledges in regard to slavery, she has her- 
vitiated her own cleaily implied pledges on this very subject. 
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Whoovor will look into Iho history of tho pcrioil when th» Constitution was formed, will finjf 
thai it was then the universal oxpcclation-||iio!rpoctaiion excited by the slave SiatcnthemBolves,, 
especially by Virj{inia and Maryland— that niavory would, at no di»tanl day, bo abolished by 
their own legislation. Abolition, ns 1 have already iuiimaicd, and will now show, waa cmphal* 
ically the spirit of those limes. Slavery was rc^rarded as a doomed institution — as destined to 
be " of few days," and declared to be *' full of evil." It wan considered artd troalrd as a dan- 
(terous intruder, that was to bo allowod, from necessity, to hold, temporarily, its a tonant at suf- 
ferance, but by no means to bo permitted to enjoy ty fee simple in this soil of freci'.tm. This 
foelinx pervaded tho country; it pervaded tho Convention that formed the Constitution, and . 
must necessarily have for^ncd an essential clement in tho comprominea which led to its adoption. 

Anti-filavory vv.i8 tho prevalent feeling of tho Revolution. With its first breath this nation 
drew in an abhurronco of slavery in every form. ' Tho colonial policy of iho mother country, by . 
which it had been introduced, was the subject of almost univorsal execration. It was then held 
to bo self evident" that all men were "created equal, and endowed hij their Creator with tho 
inalienable rights of life, Kberlt/f&nd the pursuit of happiness." ms great truth— noi slavery — 
. was regarded as " the cnrner-siono of our republican edifice." 

Nor was it held to bo excluaivrly applicable to tho Anglo-Saxon rare ; but the descendants of 
Africa^ wcro to enjoy its benefits and blessings. Accordingly we find the work of Africah ' 
emancipation early commencing under its influence. Vermont took the lead by declaring in her 
Constitution in 1777 that thore should be no slavery within her 'limits. Massachueclta and 
Pennsylvania followed in 1780, and Now Hampshiro,.Connecticut, and Rhodo Island In 1764. 
The motives and spirit of theso great movements are well set forth in the nreamble to the aboli- 
tion act of Pennsylvania; a part of which I beg permission to read. 

Having recounted the dangers, and deliverances of tho Revolution, and expressed " a grateful 
sense of the manifold blessings undeservedly received from the band of that Being from whom 
comctk every good and perfect gift," tho preamble says : ^ 

" Impressed with these ideas, wo concaivo that it is our uuty, ai)d wo rejoice that it is in our power, 
to extend a portion of that freedom to others which hns bceri extended to us. * * * We es- 
teem it a peculiar blessing that we are this day enabled to add one more step to uDiversal civilization 
by removing as muoli "as possible tho sorrows of those who have lived in undeserved bondage. 
Weaned by a long course of experience from those narrow prejudices wo tiad ipihibcd, we find our 
hearts enlarged with kindno^'s and benevolence towgrd men of all conditions and uationp; and we con- 
ceive ouraelves, ot this parlicilar period, extraordinarily called npon, liy the blesRings we have te( 
ed, to manifest the sincerity of our profossiuns, and to give a substantial proof of our gratitude." 

"And whereas the condition of those persons who have been heretofore denominated negro rai. 
mulatto slaves has been attended with circumstances which not only deprived them of the com.non 
blessings they were, by Nature, entitled to, but has cast them into the deepest afflictions by an unnatr 
iiral separation and sale uf husband and wife from each other, and their cliildren — an injury, the great- 
ness of which'can only bo conceived by supposing that we were in the same unhappy case. In justice, 
therefore, to persons so unhappily circumstanced, and who, having no prospect before them wherein 
they may rest their sorrows and their hopes, have no rea»niablo inducement to render the service to 
society which they otherwise might; and, also, in grateful commemoration of our own happy, deliver- 
ance from that state of unconditional submission to which we were doomed by the tyranny of Britain : 
Bo it enacted, that no child hereafter born shall be a slave." &c 

Here, Mr. Speaker, is exhibited the spirit of those times. Let this precious preamble be borne 
in miiid as we proceed. 

In accordance with the spirit which dictated the emancipations of Pennsylvania and other 
States, was the ordinance of 1787, to which I have referred. Let me call your. attention to th* 
preamble to the six articles in that ordinance, the last of which abolished slavery in the North* 
western Territory. It declares, anjong other things, that, " for emending the fund amentql prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, which form the basis who.'con theso republics, their laws 
and constitutions are erected, to fix and establish those principles as the basis of ail laws, consti- 
tutions and governments, which forever hereafter shall be formed in the said Territory, * * 
■* it is hereby ordained," Sx. 

Such was the preamble to that act abolishing slavery. Then abolition was regarded as extend- 
ing "the fundamental principles" which lay at the basis of our republican institutions. A'oto, 
slavery is huld to be " the corner-stone of our republican edifice !" 

Still further to exhibit th'e spirit of those times, let me refer to the declarations of some of the 
leading statesmen of that day. 

In 1773, Patrick Henry, in a letter to Robert PleasaBts,afterwards* President of the Virginia 
Abolition Society, said : 

" Is it not amazing that, at a time when tho rights of humanity aro dofined and understood with pre- . 
cision, in a coi^itry above all others fund of liberty, we fiiid men professing a rcligfon the most humane, 
mild, gentle, and generous), adopting a principle a»repugnani to humanity as it is inconsistent with. the 
Bible, and dostrucuve to liberty 1 Bvury thinking, honest man rejects it in speculation ; how few in 
practice, from conscientious motives! * * I tielieve a time-will co)ne when an opportunity 
•will be offered to abolish this lamentable etil. Every thing wo can di io io improve it, if it happen in 
fiur day; if not, let us tiansmit to our descendants, together with our slaves, a pity for their unhappy 
lot, and our abhorrence of slavery, * * * Believe me, I shall honor the Q,itaker8 for their nobis 
cfTurts to abolish slavery. It is a debt we owe to tho purity of onr religion to ehov/ that it is at variance 
with that law that warrants slavery. I exhort you to persevere in so worthy a resolution," 
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In 177(>, Dr. Hopkinn, <hen nt the head of the New England diviuce, in " An address to the 
owners uf wgtp slaves in the Americbn Colonies," Bi|||9 : 

•'The convicijon of tlio unjueiifiablcnoss of thio practice (slovcry) lios boon increasing and greatly, 
spreading of late, and many who havo tiod slovcs imvc fuuml tlicmanlvcs so unohio to justify tlioir 
own conduct in lioltling Ibcin ill l'wrdng(!| 08 to bo Induced to pct them at lilcrty. ♦ » • Slavery ip,, 
in txiery instance, wrontf, unrinbtcmis, hhiI' opr»c8i»ive— a very groat and 'crying.Bln~//iere being 
mthing of the kind equal to it on the face qf the earth." 

Near the close uf the Revolutionary war, Mr. Ji-flcrson, in his Notes on VirKinia, raid : 

" I think a change already pcrccptiblo, since the origin of the ^jroBcnt revolution. Tho spirit of the 
inasioris abating, ihutdfthe tdavc ia rising from the diihl, bis condition mollify ing, unc. i!/ie way, I hopo 
preparing, under ibe auspices of Heaven, for a total emancipation." 

In 1780, John Jay, in a letter from Spain, wrote: 

"The Siuto of Nevir York is rarely out of my mind or heart; and lam often disposed to write much 
respecting its rlTuiis. But 1 have »» littlu inlurmation us to its present poltiicul objrcts and operations,, 
that I am afraid to attempt it. An o^cullcnt law might bo made l Utof the Pcnnsylvani.i one for the 
gradual abolition of slavery. ' Till America comes inio this measure, hur pruycra to lleiivcn will be iin- 
|jious. litis is a strung exprosEion, but it is jiiFt. Were I in your Lcgislnturc I would present a bill, 
drawn for the purpose with great cnrc; and 1^-ould ncvev cease moving it till it became a IaW|_or I 
ceased to bo a member. I believe God governs the world { and I believe it tu bo a maxim in His, as 
iu our court, that those who ask for equity ought to do it." ^ 

Drawing nearer to the tior.o when tho Constitution Wi s ndopfrd, and the " compromiscB' 
made which " guarantiid" tho perpetuity of slavery ! we coinu to the cricbrntcd letter of Mr. 
JepFGR80t« to Dr, Price, of London, dated at Paris, Augu&l 7, lHHb, Dr. Price had written a 
pamiihlct on the subject of slavery, and Mr. JitTereun's letter was in reply to ono from the Doctoc 
on tne subject of his pamphlet. 

Mr. jKPi'ERSON begins by speaking of the manner in which ho thinks tlie pamphlet — which, it 
seems, had been extensively circulated in America — will have been received. "Southward of 
the Chesapeake," ho thinks, " it will find but few readers concurring with it in sentiment." 
From the moifth to the head of tho Chesapeake it would be received more favorably — "tho 
bulk of the people approving it in theory"— skveholding keeping " tho consciences of many unea- 
sy;" while northward of the Chesapeake the opponents of its doctrines would be about as tare as 
" robbers and murderers." He ihcii piocecds to say : 

"In Maryland I do not find surh a disposition to begin the redrcfs of this enormity as in Virginia. 
This is the next State to which wc may turn nur eves for the interesting spectacle of justice in conflii,'t 
with avarice and- oppression ; a conflict, wherein tho sacred side is gaining daily recruits from the in- 
flux into riflice of young men grnwn and growing up.. These have sucked in the principVi; of liberty as 
it were witli their mutber's milk, and it is to tnem I look with anxiety to turn the futc of this question. 
Be not, thnrefiirr, discnurcged. What you hare written will do a great deal of good ; and, could you 
still trouble yourself with our welfare, no man is more able to give aid to the laboring side." [Mr, 
Jefferson was not afraid of foreign interference. He looked at the question of slavery ns belonging to no 
country exclusively, but alTectintr the common humanity.] "The College of William and Mary, in 
"Wjlliaiiisbiirg, since tho remodelling nf its plan, is the place where are collected together all. the young 
men of Virginia under preparation for public life. They aie there under the diteulion, most of them, 
of a Mr. Wyihe, one of the most virtuous of characters, and whose sentiments on the subject of slavery 
are unequivocal. I am satiBfied, if you could resolve to address an exhortation tu those young men with 
all the eloquence of which you are master, that its influence on the future decision of this important 
question would be great, perhaps decisive." [What 8 request ! A I'tVg'tnian asking en abolitionist 
to address a letter on the sulject of slavery to the young men of that State, preparing for public life ! 
And they, too, members of a college ! Now the subject must not be agitated ju colleges, even in New 
EnglRud, and Dr. Price's pamphlets and letters to the your>£ men of Virginia would be seized in the 
post offices I nd burnt.] 

"Thus you see," continues Mr. Jefferson, " that, so fur from thinking you have ca'ise to repent of 
'what you liive' done, 1 wish you to d<) more, and wish it on the assurance of its eifcct. The infor- 
mation I hat e received from America of the reception of your pamphlet in the different StufeB agrees 
with the exfeciation I had formed. THOS. JEFFERSON." 

Proceeding in the order of time, I come to the declarations of W;isiiington. In writing to 
Robert Moiris on the 12th of April, 1786, Gen. Washington said : 

' " There io not o man living who wishes more sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted forthe abolition 
of elaverv ; but there is only one proper and effectual mode liy which it can be accomplished, and that is, 
by legislative authority, and this, us far as my suffiage svill go, shall never be wanting."' 

On the lOlh of May, 1780, he thus wrote to Lafayette : 

" It (abolition] certainly mightand ought to be effected, and that, too, by legislative aulhcrity." 
In a letter to John Fenton Mercer, of September 9, 1766, he said : 

"It is among my Jirit wiBhes to see some plan adopted by which slavery in this country may be abol- 
ished by law." 

To John Sintlair he wrote : 

"There are in Pennsylvor.ia laws for the grarfual abolition of slavery which neither Maryland nor Vir- 
ginia have at present, but which nothing is more certain than tbkt they must have, and at a period not 

, 8XM0TX." 
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Thego strong oxprcsslons of Bontimcnt by Go.n. Wa8iiin6ton, it should bo observed, were Dt< 
tered only a year boforo (ho sodsion of the Convention, hiniiolf at its head, wliich formed tho 
Constitution that " guaranties" tho perpetuity of slavery 1 But lot us come a little nearer to 
tho adoption of the Constitution. 

In an address by tho Hon. James Campbell, befor/D the Ponnsyhania Society of Cincinnati,, 
on tho 4ih of July, 1787, he said : 

"Our separation from Great Britain hns extended tho Empibb of Humanity. Tlie ttmn h not far 
distant wbcn our siator StateB, in iiniutlion of our example, shall turn their vassals into freemen. 

Tho Convention that formed the Constitution — whoso " coirpromises" have imposed perpet- 
ual silence on tho subject of slavery I— was then in session at Piiiladelphia, aiid attended on tho 
delivery of this address, with Gen. Wasiiinot'on at their head. 

Tho Convention osmcd to tho Constitution, and submitted it to tho Pcopio ot the Slates ou tha ■ 
17th of September, 1787. For further evidence of tho public sentiment at that time, let me now 
refer to the debates in some of the State Conventions to which it was submitted Ibr ratification. 

In the debates in tho North Carolina Convention, Mr. Iri^dELl, aflerwards a Judge of the Su> 
preme Court of the United Slates, said : 

" HTicn the entire abolition qf slavery takes place\ it will bo an event which must be pleasing to 
every genciruus mlhd, and ov»ryiiiend of liuman nature. 

Mr. Galloway said : 

" I wish to BOO this ubnminablo trade put an end to. 1 apprehend the clause (louchioK theslav o-trade) 
means to bringjbrward manumission." 

LuTHGR Martin, of Maryland, a member of tho Convention that formed the Constitution ofthe 
United States, said : 

" Wo ought to o'uthorizo tho General Government to moko such rcguldtinns an shall be thought most 
advantageous for the gradual abolition of slavery and the emancipation of the e/ares which are al- 
ready in tho States." 

Judge Wilson, of Pennsylvania, one of the Convention that framed the Constitution, bM, 
in the Pennsylvania Convention that ratified it : . 
, "I consider this clause (that relating to the slave-frode) as laying tho foundation for banishing sla- 
very out of this country. It wilt produce the same kind of gradual change which was produced in Penn- 
sylvania. The new States which are to be formed will be under tho control of Congress in this particu- 
lar, and slaves willnever he introduced among them. It presents us with tha-pleasing prospect that the 
rights of mankind will be acknowledged and established throughout the Union." 
In the Virginia Convention of 1787, Mr. Mason, author of the Virginia Constitution, said : 
" The augmentation of slaves weakens the States ; and such a trade is diabolical in itself, and dis- 
graceful to mankind. * * * As much as I value the Union of all the States, I would not admit the South- 
ern States (South Carolinaand Genrnia) into the Union, unless they agree toihe discontinuance oTthis dis- 
graceful trade, because it would bring weakness and not strength lo tlie Union." 

Mr. Johnson said : 

"The principle (of emancipation) has begun since tho Revolution. Let us do what we will, it wilL 
come round. Slavery has been the foundation of that imiiiety and dissipation which have been so 
much disseminated among our countrymen. If it were totally annihilated, it would do much good." 

Patrick HENRY'contended that, by the Constitution, Congress would have power to abolish 
slavery as indispensably necessary to the safety of the country, whose "general defence" was 
committed to its care. In addition to this argument, he said : *' Another thing will contribute 
to bring this event about— s?arery is detested. We feel its fatal eflTects. We dnplore it with the 
pity of humanity." 

In the Massachusetts Convention of 1788, General Heath said that— 
- "Slavery was confined to the States now existing. It could not be extended. By their ordi- 
nance Congress had declared that the new States should be republican States, and hate no slavery." 

Judge Dawes said : 

" Although slavery is not smitten" by an apoplexy, yet it has received a mortal icound, and will dio 
of consumption." 

Such are some of the expressions of opinion in the Conventions that adopted the Constitution, 
in regard to slavery, and its probable speedy abolition. The expressions in regard to the laites 
may be all summed up in the brief and significant language of Judge Dawes— slavery " has re- 
ceived a MORTAL wouNf, and will die op consumption." This, indeed, was thepu6/tc opin- 
ion of that day-; and yet we are now told that the Constitation, which drew its first breath in 
the atmosphere of that public opinion, contained an implied guaranty, or had connected with if 
such compromises as implied a guaranty, for the security of slavery, tven at the expense of a sa- 
crifice of the rights of speech, and the press, and petition I Every body understood that slavery 
was mortally wounded, and destined la speedy death; and yet, by a strange necromcncy of con- 
stitutional implication, Iherewas at that very time Ihrovia around it the shield of the Union for pro- 
tection against its great eneiries— freedom of speech and freedom of the press ! 

Let me now refer to a few expressions of opinion going to show the state of public-sentimont 
soon after the adoption of the Constitution. 
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In tho Mar^laiid Houko of Delpgatpsin 1781), Wm. Pinknry said: 

" But, sir, is il (lossiblo thai this body f-hnulii not fuel Tor tho rc|Mit»i!on of Maryland 1 la nntinnnllion- 
'or unworthy of considorolioii 1 h tho ucnKuru nf un cnhuhiciiod uiiivorse InBuHiRicnt to ularm iisl 
T 10 charactnr of my country umong tho mitiun^ or iho world is iia dear to ino as ihut country itoelf." 
fNoblo acnthnunt I Uut in wli it Marytiind bo?nui docB it now limi, in rcferenn" to slavtr}/ and tho slave' 
irade here, Tor whicii thin nation is reKponniblo to "un oiili^htonud univorso?"] " %>hat u mnili'y.np* 
pooranco (continues Vr. 1'.) uiiiot Muryland at tliin innincnt inako in tlio eyes of thoxe who view her 
with deliberation. laaho not ot onco tho fair temple nrfrondom and tlio abnminablo nurseiy of alavcs'I 
the school for patriots and the rosier-mother of petty ilcsputs 1 the aai-crter of human rights and tho patron 
of wanton npprcsbibnl ttcro have emigrants from a laml of tyranny Tuuiid on asylum from persecution ; 
and Lure oUohavo thoRo who came os li^.'itriihy Tree ha the winds n( h«uvcn Tnundnn cionml tiravn Tor 
tho liberties nP thcinnelvcB and thoir poRtority. Sir, \)y Ike eternal principles of 

natural Justice, no master in the State has a right to hol<l hia slave in bondage lor a singlo houi. * * . 
To roe, tfir, nothing Tor which I have notiho evidence of my ncnscsis more clc.ir lluin that ii jtlavoryj will 
jono day destroy that reverence for liberty which is ihe vital principle of a Republic." [Now slavery 
has become essential to Iho prcBorvution of our litierlies— the "corner-stone of our republican edifice !' ] 
"Sir, tho th'ng is iiiipoiitic ; never will ynur country be productive ; never will its agriculture, its com- 
<inorce, or its manufuctureit fl»urish so long us ihey depetid on rcluctuni bondmen fur their prifirfss." 

What muBt have been the state of public Eciitimciit which could in the Le^islaluro of a 6/are 
State boar 8uch an indi^rnant, burning rebuke of slavery aathii^t- Did Pinkney, or thobedy 
"whum he addressed, beheve that there wns in or about the Coni^titiition of the United Stalcenny 
" implied" prohibition or/ieedom of bpekch on the subject of sl.ivery 1 

Let me now turn, for furth< r evidence of puMici>c niinient,to th« debates in the first Congress. 
On tho 12th af February, 1790, a memorial was presented, signed by Bknjamin Franklin, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania abolition soriety,settiii|T forth in strong Inngiinge the injustice of slavery, 
its inconsistency with our inslitiiiinn^, and the duty of all to labor to effect its abolition ; and 
asking Congress to toke into consideration Ihe troilic in slaves, ond " step to tho very verge of the 
power vested" in it for "discouragingevery sjiecicsof trafficin the persons of our fellow-men." ^ 

The reception of this petition was neither objected lo, tior " considt red" as objected to ; but it 
was respectfully received and considered. In the debate that arose upon it, Mr. Parker, of Vir« 
ginia, said : 

*'l cannot help expressing tho pleasurel feel in RnAxm so considerable, a partof the community at-« 
tending to ujattors of such momentous concern to tbe,/u/ure prosperity and happiness of the People 
or America. I think it my duty as a citizen of thc Union to ebpouso their cause." 

Mr. Page, of Virginia, (afterwards Governor,) said : 

" He wac in favor of the commitment. He hoped that the designs of the respectable memorialists 
would not be stopped at the threshold, in ordt>r tn preclu'te a fair dif cusriinn of ihe prayer of the memorial. 
He placed himself in the c.-ise of a slave." [ IViis is thn true position : to make ttic slave's case our 
'Oion— to" remember those in bonds asbounduitk Ihcm." When we do this, we shall go where Frank- 
lin asked-the first CongreFS to go, to '"the very verge" of our power, to almlith, and, where we connot 
abolish, to " discourage slavery. But to proceed with the (juotation.J " He placed himself in the case 
of a slave, and said that, on heaiing that Congress had refused to liNten to the decent ^uggcslions of the 
respectable part of tho community," [now thc petitioners are "despicable fanatics!"] " he should infer 
that the General Government, from which was cxpect'^ l great good would result to every clu^s of chi- 
zens, had shut their ears against the voice of huniunity." 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, said : 

" I caunol, for my part, conceive how any person can be said to acquire a property in mother. I do 
not know how far I roiuht go, if I was one of the judges of the United Slates, and those peojilc were to 
come before me, and claim their emancipation; but I aiu sure 1 would go as far as I could." 

Mr. BuRKR, of South Carolina, said : 

"He saw (he disposition of the House, and he feared it would be referred to a comiuittee, maugre all 
their oppost ion." 

Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, said : 

"That, on entering into this Government, they(Soiith Carolina and Georgia) apprehended that the 
other States * * * would, from motives of humanity and benexoltnce, be led to vote for a general 
emancipation." 

In a debate at the previous scs^-on of Congress, (May 13, 1789,) on a proposition to impose a 
duly of ten dollars each on iinjxirted slaves — 
Mr. Parkkji, of Virginia, the movor of the proposition, said : 

" He hoped Congress would do "ill that lav in thfir power to irstore lo luiman nature its inherent 
privileges, and, if pofsib'e, wi;>e off the stigma und'-r which America labored. The Incnnsistnotv in 
our principle?, with whicli we are justly charged. sh'~old be donn iiw.iy, tliat we may sbnw by our oe<ions 
the pure beneficence of the doctrine we h"lj out to the world in our Declaration of Independence," 

Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, said : 

"/< vas the fashion of the day to favor the liberty of t/ie slavts." 
Mr. Madison said: 

"The dictates of humanity, the princi,>le8 of the Peop'e, the national safety and happiness, aiid 
prudent policy require it of us. * * I conceive the Constitution, in this particular, was formed ia 
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order thnt (hn Government, wliiitt U was rcatrnlncd from laying a total prolilbiiinn, might bo nblo to 
give some testimony of the sense qf America wiili roepcct to ilio Afiir.nn trade. ♦ ♦ It iti to bo hoped 
Hint, by cx|irc'8jing u nattonal disapprobation o( thin triido, wo may doRtroy it, and prvo niuf)el*o* from 
roproachea, and our poBioriiy the imbecility ever attendant on a country filled with slave*. ♦ • If 
there ia ony one point in which it is cAoatly the policy of this nation, to tar an we conatitutionally 
can, to vary the practice obtaining under some of the State Governments, it is thia." 

Such was tho ptrong atitt-«lavery feeling tnnnifcstrd- in \ho. first CongrcsB. And it is worthy of 
remark that thu question of slavery was treated oa a na/iono{ question— orguments for national 
interference, to tho full extent of constitutional power, ond with a view to " varying the pratlico 
under some of tho Slofe Governments," being drawn from conkiderationa of national bunori na- 
tional strength, and national safely. 

Pursuing tho order of time, let mc i;ivo two additional and pointed reprobations of alavery by 
didlinguishcd men of that period : 

In 1794, Dr. Busii declared : 

" Domestic alavery is repugnant to the principles of Chrlsiinnity. It prostrates every benevolent and 
just principle of action in the human heait. It is rebellion ogiiinvt thu auihority of a common Pother. It 
ia a practical denial of the extent and eflicacy of tho death or o common Saviour. It is a ttsurpation of 
tht> prerogative of (ho great Sovereign of the universe, who has solemnly claimed an exclusive property 
in the souls of men." 

In 179G, iMr. Tucker, of Virginia, Judge of the Supreme Court of that State, ond profpFsor of 
Jaw in the College of William and Mary, in a letter to the (xencral Assembly of that Slate, arg- 
ing the abolition of slavery, said : 

"ShoidJ we not, at tho time of the Revolution, have broken their fetters? Is it not our duty to (m* 
brace the first moment nfconoiitntional health and vigor to cfToclunto so desirable an ul)ject, and to ro- 
raoye from us 'a stigma with which our oi.-cmica will neverfail to upbraid us, nor our consci' nccs to le 
proach us 1" 

I como now, Mr. Speaker, to another, and, in some respects, much stronger evidence of the 
prevalence of anti-slavery sentiments at the period to which 1 have referred. I do not allude to 
expressions of individual opinion, but to associated opinion atid associated effort in favor of the 
abolition of slavery. Yes, sir, so strongly was tho public mind moved on tht? subject cf " abo- 
lition," that abolition societiea were actually formed in Rhode Islond, Connecliciit, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryiund, and Virginia. The Pennsylvania Society was 
formed in 1780, and incorporated by act of the Legislatuie in 1787— Benjamin Franklin, Pres- 
ident; Dr. Rush, Secretary. The New York Society was formed in 1785— John Jav, President, 
afterwards Albxander Hamilton. The Maryland Society was formed in 1769. Among its of- 
ficers were. Judge Chase and Luther Maatin. In 1790 the Connecticut Society was formed — 
Dr. Stiles, President, and Simeon Baldwin (late Judge Baldwin) Secretary. In the same year 
the Virginia Society was formed-;-RoBERT Pleasants, President ; and also the New Jersey So- 
ciety., which bad an acting committee of five members in each county in thf> State. In refer- 
ence to these Societies, I find in the " Anti-Slavery Examiner," v.>hich I hold in my hand, the 
following : 

"Among the distinguished individuals who were efficient oilicers of these abolition societies, and del- 
egates from their respective State Societies at the annual meetirg of the American Convention for pro- 
moting the nboliilon of slavery, were Hon. Uriah Tkacy, U. S. Senator from. Connecticut; Hon. Ze- 
Ipiiania Swift. Chief Ji^stice of the same State ; Hon. CssAU A. Rodnkt, Attorney General of the 
United States; ilon. James A. Bavabo, U. S. Senator from Delaware; Gov. Blooufield, of New Jer- 
sey ; Hon. Wm. Rawle, the late venerable head of the Philadelphia Bar; Mesiiis. Foster and Til- 
iiNGUAST, of Rhode Island ; Mcsris. Ridgblv, Buciiakan, and Wii.KiNS0N, of Maryland ; and Messrs. 
Pleasants, McLean, and Anthokv, of Virginia." 

For the purpose of showing the principles and objects of these s 'cieties, let me refer briefly to 
the constitutions of two of them, and the memorials to Congress of two others. 
The following is the preamble to the Constitution of the Pennsjflvania Society : 

" ?t having pleased the Creator of the world to make of one flesh all the children of men, it becomes 
them to consult and promote each other's happiness as members of the same Jamily, however diversi- 
fied they may be by color, sitiiatiro, religion, or dilTerent states of socictv. ■ It is more especially the du- 
ty of those persons who profess to maintain fur themselves the rights of human nature, and who acknowl- 
edge the obligations of Chrlsiiaiiity, to use such means as arc in their power to extend the blessings of 
freedom to every part qf the hitman race, and in a more particular manner to euch of their fellow-crea- 
tuies as are entitled to freedom by tho laws ond constituiions of any of the United States, and who, not-, 
withstanding, are detained in bondage by fraud or violence. Prom a full conviction of the truth and ob- 
ligation of these principles — from a desire to diffusethem whereter\\\c miseiies ond vicesof slavery ex- 
ist, and in humble confidence of the favor and support of (be Father of mankind, the subscribers have * 
associated themselves under the title of the 'Pennsylvania Society for Promoting the Abolition of Sla- 
very and the Relief of Free Negroes unlawfully held in Bond gc. " 

The following is part of the preamble to the ConslitDtion of the New Jersey Society : 

" It is our boast that we live under a Government wherein life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
are recognised as the universal rights of men. We abhor that inconsistmt, illiberal, and interred 
policy wjiich withholds those rights from au unfortunate and degraded class of our fellow-creatures." 
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The Connecticut and Virginia Socictioi lont momoriala to CongrpRB. The following is an cx*^ 
tract front the former : 

* " Prom a sober conviction of tho unrichtoousnesi of slarory, your poiitlnnors hnvo long beheld with 
Drief our fciiow-mon doouiod to porpotuul bondage in o country which buosts of hor freedom. Your pott- 
tionera were led by niotivcB, wo conceive, of general philanthropy [now it is "fonoticlBm!'] to »i > eiuto 
ourtelret together for tbo [irutcction and aeiiilanco of this unfuituuato pnrt of our followmon." 

The memorial of the Virginia Society it headed, " The memorial of the Virginia Society /or 
pi omoting the abolition pf slavery." The following is on extract : 

" Your inemorialiata fully believing that alavory ie not only an odiaun doftrndalion, but an outrageous 
violation of one of the most essential rights of human nature, and utterly repugnant to the precepts 
of the Gospel," &r.. 

It would seem :o bo an appropriate closing of this mass of testimony to read, as I will now beg^ 
permission to do, an extract from a sermon of President Edwards, the younger, preached before 
the Connecticut Abolition Society, September 15, 1791. 

" Thirty years ogo (said he) scarcely a man in this country thought either tho slave-trade or tho pla- 
Tory of negroes to bo wrong ; but new, how many and able advocates, in privatu lifp, in our LegioliilurcP, 
and in Congress, have appoarfid, and openly an i ii'refragalily pleaded tho ti<;htH of hutnonity, in this as 
well as oMier instances ? And if wo judge of the future l.y the [wt, vithinjifhj years from this time 
[the fifty year* are about expiring !] ii will be as shameful fur a mun to hold a ncgru slave aa to be guilty 
' of common rubbery or theft. ' 

Upon tho trstimnny thus presented, ! cannot, Mr. Speaker, find time for an extended com- 
mentary. Nor do I deem it necessary. It seems to me impossible that it should have failed to 
convince all who have heard it, that, so far from there having been an implied pledge on the purt 
of the free States that the subject of t^lavery should not bo a);itatcd, there arose necessarily, from 
tho common sentiment of that period in regard to slavery, from the perfect freedom with whicli 
it was every where assailed, and from the general expectation of 'its speedy abolition, an implied 
pledge on the part of tho slave Stateo that no obstacles should be iutrrposed to the freest action 
of public sentiment in regoird to it ; hut that they would, in fact, continue to co-opi rnte, as they 
wore then co-operating, with the philanthropists of the North, in producing a public sentiment 
that should, " at no distant day," put on end to the evil. 

YIOI^ATIOK OF IMPLIED PLEDGE OF THE SOUTH TO THE NORTH. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, let me look a little at tho manner in which tho pledge of the South 
to the North has been redeemed ; or rather, I ought to say, at the extent of its violation. Jf you 
will accompany me in a brief .examination, I will show you how slavery has increased its nutu- 
hers — acquired new territory — enlarged its power — claimed ex<unption from oil opposition — and 
tramplr>d down the dearest lights of freedom, in its march to uncontrolled dominion. 

In 1790 the slave population amounted to 697,897 
' Now laatii its increase 

In 1800 it was 893,041 

In 1810 it was 1,191.364 

In 1820 it was - 1,538,064 

In 1830 it was 2,009.031 

In 1840, probable number, ~ - • 2", 700.000 

Slavery waa to be abolished " at no distant day !*' and yrt it has increased to two million seven 
hundred thousand! And in that very State from which Washington, JelTorson, Madison, Hen- 
ry, and others predicted, and prayed for, its speedy extirpation, are slaves now actually raised 
for exportation. 

[Mr. Garland, of Virgin'.i, here interposed, and denied the truth of the assertion. Mr. 
S. perceiving that the remark had excited some sensibility, and drsiriog to avoid seeming to- 
cast reproach upon Virginia, passed it over by remarking that the District of Columbia was 
notoriously a market for the surplus slaves in the neighboring counties of Virginia and Mary- 
land, and that slaves thus purchased were annually shipiied in large numbers to Southern mar- 
kets. On the day followin<r, Mr. Ga^iland, in his reply to Mr. S., having spoken of his allusion 
to slave-breeding in Virginia as " the repetition of a base slander of that prince of demagogues, 
Daniel O'Connell," Mr. S. asked permipsinn *o read, in proof of his assertion, the following ac- 
coi;nt of the declarations of distinguished Virginians which he found in " Jay's View of the 
action of the Federal Government in behalf of Slavery :" • 

" In the Legislature of this Stnt<», in 1832, Thomas Jeffereon RAKr.OLPll declared that Virgir a had 
been converted into ' one grand menagerie, Cohere men are reared for the market like oxen Jot the 
shambles.' This same gentlcroan thus compared tho foreign with the domestic truflic. 'The trader 
(African) receives the slaves, a stranger in aspect, language, and manner, from the tnerch^-<'.it who 
brought him from the interior. Bnfhere, sir, individunls whom the. master hos known from infancy — 
whom he has seen sporting in the innocent gambols of childhood — who have been accustomed to look 
to him for protection, he tears f.om the mother^ arms, and sells into a strange country — among a strongo 
people — subject to cruel taskmasters. In my opinion, it is much worse.' 

"Mr. GhoIson, of Virginia, in his specch'in the Legislature of that State, January 18, 1831, (see Rish- 
mond Whig,) says: ' The legal maxim of partus sequitur ventrem is coeval with tho existence of tho 
lights of property itself, and is founded in wisdom and justice. It is only on the justice and inviolability 
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«f this maxim, that tlio master foiogoos the sorvico of tho femlilo slave, has hor nuricd and tttendcd dur- 
ing iho porioil ofhor gontation, anil raisua tUo holplosa and infant i-lT^pring. Tho value oflho property 
juttifios (ho cxponBo ; and I do not hcsiiato to say that tn ita increase consists much of our wealth' 
" PitOFitssoa Dew, now Prusidont of iho Collugo of Willium and Mary, Virginia, in hi* reviuwof 
tho dobato in tho Virginia Logislaiuro in 1831-32, Rpcuhing of tlto rovenuo arising from the trade, 
eayai 'A full cquivolcnt being thus Icfl in tho place or tho*slavc,'thi8 emigration hocomes on advantage 
to tho State, onddoCB not chock tho black pnputation a*: much us at first view wo might imagine, becauso 
it rurnlshi's over/ indncomont tn (ho mastor to attend to tho negroes, to encourage breedinpi and to 
. tauBe the greatest nuviber possible to be raised,- Virginio is, in,f'aoi, a negro-raising State for other 
Slates,* 

"Mr< C. F. Mercer assorted in tho Virginia Convention of 1829: 'The taldcs uftho natural growth 
ofaho slavo population dcmnnNtratc, when compared with tho increuse of itB numbers. in tho Com'nion- 
woulth for twenty years pusl, thut un nnnuji revenue of not less than a million and a half of dollars 
is derived from tho exporta tion uf o port of this population.' "] 

Mr. Sladr proccodoJ. With tho increaso of slaves from C97,897 to nrar two mlllionB anil 
t'iroo quarters, havo Iho numibcroftho slave Stales increased from £txto//i(r/cen /Ihrco of tlto new 
elnvo btateu being formnd from tcrpilory purchased with tho common trcasnro of the nation ; so 
that tho North has actually paid hor money to. purchase new fields to bo moistened with tho 
sweat and blood of slavery, instead of having the promised aid of the So.uth in getting rid of the na- 
tional evil ! 

Tho number of Representatives, on account of the slave population, has increased to twenty- 
five ! and will probably rit>o to. //(tr/.v adur tho next rvnsue. Let ino show you, Mr. Speaker, the 
etranco results of this prinuiple of" slave represrnint ion" on this floor. 

Th» slave States, with a free population of 3,8i23,000, havo one hurdi'ed Representatives; while 
the frco States, witli a population of 7,003,000, have but one hundred and forty-two. Look at this 
in some of its details. 

Virginia, with a population of 711,000, has twenty-one Reprcsenlativrp, while Ohio, with a pop- 
ulaUon of 917,000, has but nineteen. The freo State, with a free population uf 200,000 more, 
has a representation of two less. , 

Pentwylvania, with a population of 1,347,800, haB twenty eight Rpprcsenlativcs, while South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mi&sissippi, and Louisiana, with a population of 912,000, bein;; 
435,800 ^css than Pennsylvania, has the same number! I might pursue this comparison, but I 
have ;;one far enough to show the great disadvantage to which the free States have been subjected 
by yielding to the South a slave representation, for which they obtained, in the compiomise, no 
substantial ei|uivalent, ac: I will now show. 

The Constitution provides that " representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may bo included within this Union, according to their respective num- 
bers, which shall be dctormiiicd by adding to tho whole number of free persons * ♦ • three-Jiflhs of 
all other persons," that is, three-fifths of the slaves. This extra bnrden of taxation on account 
of slaves was regarded as some compensation to the North for the extra advantage to tho South 
of a slave representation. Now, sir, let u« see how'this com^ideration for the concession has failed. 

By a letter of tho 25ih of January, 1838, in reply to a call for information from the Register of 
the Treasury, it appears that the whole of the receipts Into the Treasury of the United States, from 
the 4th of March, 1789, to tho 31st of December, 1836, had been : 

From Customs SG82,957,784 47 

Internal revenue - 22,253,045 38 

Postage - - 1,092,227 52 

Direct taxes 12,742,294 64 



S7I9,ai5.352 01 

The receipts for the last three years have beon . - - - 96,731,262 48 

Sai5,776.614 49 



It thus appears that of mors than eight ^undrcd and Jifleen millions of receipts, abmt twelve 
millions and three-quarters only have been from direct taxation, and, even of tliis, the North 
has, of course, paid her proportion. Such is the practical equivalent which has been- received 
for a concession which has enabled the South, by a representation of slave property, to control 
the destinies of the country for fifty yea.T^ — a concession which no one. now believes would have 
been made, btu fur the assurance which I have shown was. felt, an assurance encouraged by the 
slave States themselves, that slavery should, " at no distant day," be abolished throughout tho 
country. 

But while the rendering of the constitutional equivalent for the slave representation has 
thus been avoided when money was to be paid, we find the compromise fully carried out when 
money is to be received. Thus the ratio qf representation, including the representation in the 
Senate, was made the basis oftbe distribution of the surplus revenue by the act of 1836, giving, «f 
course, a disproportionate amount to tho slave States. Thus the thirteen free States, with a 
population of 7,003,000, received $21,410,777 12; while the thirteen s/are States, with a free 
population of 3 8SJ3,000, received $16,058,082 85 1 So that there was received for each free 
inhabitant of tho slave States $1 20; while for each inhabitant of the free States there was 
jreceived but $3 OG ! 
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While' consiJerini; the iiu1<jnct of tho ooncoRsion to tbo South of a shve rpprescnlalion, one 
cannot tietp inquiring what — aittco so much in said of implied coinproinisuH — were the real coin- 
pronisea of ihu Condiilutiou in connexion with tho subject of slavery 1 What did ouch party 
actmllu coucpdo to tho other 1 

Thcro was uoncodud to tho South tho stipulation to dolivor up fugitive slaves— protection 
agoinat doincklie violence— a. contiiiuanco of tho slavs-trado iwoiuy years — and tho threu-fif\hK 
represoniation of slave properly. Surely ihcMC aro hrgo concossiions to bo inmlo in favor of hlaveri; ! 
And wh.U cuncotfsion was uiado to the North in return 1 N.)ne! except the stipulation just 
reforrod lo, in rej^ard to diract taxation ; which has, m I have ^Vown, amounied to nothin<;. 

Doeit not this glaring inoquality of concession givo irresistible force to the argument which I 
havb drawn from tho history of those liav'^, to snow that it was the tiHueral cxprctution that 
slavery would be soon abolished 1 U it possible to believe that such concessions would have been 
made in favor oislaeery (concessions to tcrong, notlo right) if any body had buspected that it 
not to be abolished, but to bo ifherish'Ml, increased, and niado permanent 1 Did any boily 
dream that tho concessiu.i of a "threo-tifihs" rrpresontation would, within fifty years, bring into 
Congress thirty Reproaentatives — arcpres.mtation of two million seven humirod thousand slaves ? 
But, more than all— could it have been thouj{ht of, or, if thought of, could the idea have been 
endured fur a moment— that tkat concession was to bu uiied as an cni^int qf political power ? 
that the destiniort of the country were actually to bo coniridled by the rvpreHontution which slavery 
should brin<( into this Hull, und tho voted it should give in the election!) of tho Chief Mugis- 
trates of tho country 1 

Mr. Siioaker, the history of slavery in this country for the last thirty years has been a history 
of encrooo/i.tieat without a p.irailel; encroachment involving as gross a viv>Liion of implied pledges 
as can well be conceived. L:t fucts spi ul; on this subject ; and, that tbpy may epcak in the best 
manner and to the beft ed'oct, lot mo roud to the lloufo an extract from a Bpcccli dclivfired in tbo 
Senate of tl>o Unito l (States, some two years a,;o, by Governor Davis, of Massachusetts, whoso 
sound, practical sense, for which he is so much and s* deservedly distinguished, seized upon 
the atrong points in this matter of Southern encroachment, and presented them in tbo following 
language : 

This interest (olavery) has ruled the destinies of tho republic. For/orlij out or/orty-eight years 
it has girca us a President Trom its own territory, und of its own sctcctinn. During nil this tnno it has 
not only had a President sustaining its own peculiar viewn of public policy, but, through him, has held 
aad used in its own way the whole orgtnizatiun of all the bepartincnts, and all the vatil and controlling 
patronage incident to tbatolBiic, to aid it iu carrying on its views and policy, as well as to protect and 
secure to it every advantage. 

" Let us explore a little further, and sec how the two Houses of Congress have been organized. For 
thirty ycara out of thirty-six that interest has placed its own Speaker in the chair of the other- House, 
thus securing the organiztttion of committees, and 'he great infiuonco of that station. And, sir, while all 
o:her interests have, during part of tho time, had the chair (Vice Presidency) in which you preside 
assigned to them, as an equivalent for these great concessions, yet, in each year, uhen a President 
pro tern, is elected, whu, upon the contingencies mentioned in the Constitution, will be' tho President 
of the United^lates, that interest has invariably given us that officer. Lonk, I beseech you, tbroueh 
all the places of honor, of piofit, and prtvilei^e ; and there you will find tho representatives of this 
interest in numbers that indicate its infliicnee. P^es not, then, this interest rule, Kuide, and adapt 
public policy to its own views, and lit it to suit tho action and products of its own labor 'I" 

In connexion with the view thus presented by Governor Davis, let me refer to the progress of 
the influence of slavery in the elections of tho presiding oflicers of this House. The termina- 
tion of the present Congress will complete fifty-two years from the organization of the Govern- 
ment During the first twdce years the Speakers were from Penniiylvania, Connecticuf, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts; during the next six years from No'.th Carolina.: the next /our 
years from Massachusetts; tho next nine years from Kentucky find South Carolina; the next 
year from New York ; the next/our years from Virginia and Kentucky ; the next ttvo years 
from New York ; and the last fourteen years from Virginia and Tennessee. 

Dividii^g the whole term, »a near as may be, into three equal periods, it appears that, for 
the first seventeou years, the chair was tilled ij:;>re years from the North, and five years from 
the South ; for the next seventeen jcare Jive from the Nnilli, and taeloe from the iSouth ; and for 
the last eighteen years two from the North, and sixteen from the Souiu ! 

Such a result as this needs no comment. It speaks for itself, and speaks a iaugusgA not to be 
miaunderstood. 

For further evidence of the power of elavery and its disposition to encroachment, I might, if I 
had time, refer to numerous important questions which have been decided in Congress, in which 
the power of the tbree>fiflbs representation baa bad a controlling effect. I might itlso speak of 
the existing relations between the State of Georgia and Maine, and Virginia and New York, 

{rowing out of the extraordinary claims of G(eorgia and Virginia in connexion with slavery, 
might refer to the frequent threats of violence — to the scenes of Lynching— to the violation of 
the mails — and to the violation of the Constitution, in denying to tho freo colored citizens of 
the North the privileges of dtizensin the Southern States of this Union. But time would fail roe. 

Upon this latter topic, however, I cannot refrain from dwelling, for a moment, for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the House to the effect which has been g'^on, at the South, to tbo 
Uws prohibiting the emigration within their borders, and even a snjourn among them, of free 
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colored citizens of otbnr States. I allude to the execution of lhc>o laws upon the citizens of ac 
furelKn country, forced l>y the daugfta of the voa intii n Soulliorn port of this Union. I have in 
my liatid the folio wing from p Juiiiaica paper, (llio Dcspatcb,} publiiihed in (he year 1838, which 
I bc^ permission to read : 

*' We liavu hconVolitcly fuvorcd with a Haytien p'ipnr, L'Uiiicm do Fnrt-ou-l'ilnco, of (lio lOlli ult. by 
which it would uppnur that lliul itopiiblio ii« hinhly iiidignuiit ut iho trcuimeiit oxpurionccd hy the crow of 
a Huytion ? ovuol, MhtcU was forco I, by i»treij(> ol woMiher, to I'littr onv mf iho United Siutcp, (Chatleptun.) 
L' Union, iidcr dotnih'nf; iho rircuiiiHluncc.s that <.'ili)fi'ii dio vcbm;! in qiiofilicn, L'Ariiboriito, to put int» 
ChorloNton, rciaurka; 'So soon u> (ho iirrivoil ihcru, ilio whnlooftho crow (cuptoin allowed tn remain) 
wore seized and thrown in o prison, whcro every aKslHtunco or comfurt w&b denied to our unTortunato 
marincrv, whose incarceration la>teit tlio whole time thut tlio vet-sul wns being rcpalicd. This in on 
outru|{o af^uinut tho Uuytien nation The iJuy iiiny yet coino when it will bo in our power to raaie the 
uauio ol' Haytiont to bo reapcotod abroad, ond i uriicidiirly so Ity cur orrogHnt neighbors. Until that po* 
riod arrives, however, wo have in our iiumls ihu means ol retaliation. Alrcody, if we judge rightly, 
a spirit of deep a'vcrfsion lo tho Amu'riuuns umnirosta itself! and seems to porvudo all classes .uf our citi- 
suns t ond so in<lif;nunr do we I'ccI ui th ir r n lucl lOAurdA our country men, that wb ore almost inclined 
to deiiounco nnd hold them up to tho liatn-d of the nation ' " 

Now, iVIr. Speaker, what but a want ffpotcer on the parlof tlio Haytien Government has pro* 
vented a ilornand upon this Gi»vcrnn)cnt lor n dress for this outraue on the rights of Uaytien citi- 
zens 1 There is, it in true, no dJ^^t;r of a war with Huyti. l-lcr weakness is our protection 
But may not our extensive atid profiiaido coinmcree v^ah that nation be made to sulTt r from such 
outra{(es on thn rightd of- its citizens 1 And, shall it bu still asked, What has thii nation to- 
do with slavery 1 

There is one fact, placing in a very strong li^ht the tenaciousn(?Bs of the slave power, andils- 
disret^ardof the implied plfd^te to which I have refi rred, whicli I cannot omit to notice ; and to 
which I ask tho npeciiil attention of the House. It is the claim that no free State shall be ad- 
mitted into this Union without tlio simiiltuneous admisxion of a slave mate.** It is even urged as 
an argument for tho division of iflorida, and its admission into the Union as two States, that it 
muil bodone in order to balance \\'uU two new ^/ace States the two ncw//>ee States — soon to 
be admitted— of Wiskonsin and Iowa. To give plausibility to this demand of slavery, it is as- 
serted in an article in a late Virginia paper, ^transferred to the Globe) that — 

" Prom the time that now States l)ogim to bo odmiued in addition to tho ' Old Thirteen,' from that 
timo it hii8 boon the fixed p ilicy of the Union to a<tmi( a slave sitafe and' u free Siato ut the same time. 
Tliii!) Kentucky and Vermont cume in lo^etlier. Ohio and Tennessee followed; Alnhnraa and Illinois,, 
Loiiiii ini and Indiann, Missouri und Maine Arkansiis and Michigan. Thus the Union kept its parts 
even, and, to do so, twice have tho New E iirlaml Suites divided their smalt States and made them less. 
Vermont and Maine werc°l>nih divided iVoui oilier Siutes to make new ones to balance, in the Senate at 
least, the new lur,^e slaveholdin;,' States." 

Aware of the startling character of sucA a claim in favor of slavery, the writer of the article says, 
" it has been the fixed policy of the Union to admit a slave and a free State at the same time." 
This 1 deny. Tiic States inentiotird iiy him as having come into the Union en the " balance" 
principle, have been ad<i;itted as follows : 

Slave. " ' Free. 

Kentucky, - - - 1791 Vermont. ... . 1701 

Tennessee, - - - 171)6 Ohio, - - - 1802 

LnuViana, - IHl'i • Iri'liana, ... 1816 

■ Alabama, - - - 1819 Illinois, - - - 1818 

Missouri, - - - 1621 Maine, ... 1820 

Arkansas, ... 183G . Michigan, - - • lf536 

Now, in the first place, this writer has omitted Mississippi (admitted in 1817) from his account 
current between the slaveholding and non cluvehulding States, l^ie introduction of it throws 
his balance sheet into coafusiDii, besides showii g the advantage which slavery has gained over 
freedom in the adinissiun of new Slate's. 

But, independent of this, the lit>t furnishes no evidence of the "fixed policy" of which he 
speaks. Thus, sir, all know that the political "balaiK-e*' between freedom and t^lavery, nowcon- 
tended for, wasentirejy unthoughtof when Kentucky ai:d Vermont came into the Union. The 
well-known state of public feeling on the subject of slavery at that period shows this conclusively. 
Indeed, th" notion that slavery, which it w is then declared had " recefved a mortal wound, and 
would die of consumption," was to i-un a race w'vlx freedom, is absolutely ridiculous. 

The idea of a division of " small Stales ot New England to make new ones to balance" is equally 
destitute of foundation. Maine was separated from Massachusetts proper, by the Territory of 
New Hampshire; and her pohtical separation was, therefore, dictated by her natural- position,, 
as well as by (Aher obvious eon^'iderationi', having n * relation to the " balance" now contended 
for. As for Vermont, the '* Grei-n Mnunlairf boys," drivrji by the irjustice of New York, de- 
elated themselves independent, and formed a State Constitution in 1777, fourteen years before 



* Since this speech was delivered, one of ihe Senators from Arkansas (Mr. Skvirr) has declared, ia 
the Senate, that he would never vote for ihe admission of aaother free S^tate into the Union, unless there 
should be a nevr slave State to balance it. 
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tUoir admisivon into the Union ;. and haviuf; mnintaincil their indcpcndcnco agnindtKew York, 
New Plampshiro, nnd Canada, by a combination uf tlic most consunimato skill and noblo daring, 
thpy finally camo into thu Union in 1791. 

I might go through the \Ul and show that tho controlling reasons for tho odmiesion of all tho 
now States in^o thu Union have had no connexion with tho idea of the " balance" eucgesled. 
1 know tho admiasion of Missouri, as a slave State, was urged upon tho ground of tho aJnuEBion 
of Maine as a free uno; and if 1 am not mistaken, tho claim now forinally insisted on waa then 
for tho fifdt time brouglit forward. It was, I re^irct to say, successful; and it has agoin been 
83cccs3ful in theadmitiBion of Arkaiisas as a slave State. 

I do not comidain that new States at tho South have been admitted into tho Union— not even 
that secen have boon admitted from that scution, while st.T only have been admitted from the North. 
But I do complain that they have been admitted as slave States ; and eapccially that there arc 
amoniithem States whoso territory fi)rmod no part of the " Old Thirteen," and which have, tl^ere- 
foro, brouirht into tho Union an addition to the burden and weakness and curse, from which, at 
tho adoption of the Constitution, it was univoisally expected the country would soon be delivered. 

But more especially do I complain that it bus como to bo avowed as a settled principle qf nation- 
al policy that the slave poirer is to be maintained in its exieting relative strength, by the admis- 
sion of new slave States. How fltronirly does this contrast with tho public sentiment and policy at 
the time of the formation of tho Constitution. Slavenj, which was then doomed, by the gen- 
eral judgment of the country, to epecdy destruction — the subji'Ctof nlmost;universal execration — • 
now raise< its brazen front, and claims to be regarded as an essential ticment o?, and to have its 
rela'ive po/iiicat poxpr.r carefully maintained in, this Union of Freedom! 

But this is not all. Fearing that, in the vast territory west and north of Missouri, the in- 
Jomitable spirit of Nori Inn: enterprise may raise up new States to add to the empire of freedom, 
and diminish the relative strength of slavery, the South turns its eyes to the wide domain and 
fruitful soil of Texas, and seeks to add to our country a territory which may be tnaBufacturcd into 
half a dozen new Slates to maintain the balance in favor of slavery! Yes, sir; slavery has 
actually entered upon a system jf colonizing — colonizing by conquest — colonizing from a land of 
freedom— colonizing* to bring w-ndcr its dominion a country from VRjiose soil, in the advancing 
power o£ free principles, it had just been banished ! 

Thus, as slavery sinks in other countries, it rises in this. As its limits are contracted else- 
where, they are enlarged here. . At the moment that lis iron sceptre is broken in the British West 
Indies, are American statesmen devising means to strengthen and enlarge its dominion in the 
land yet reddened with blood polired out lo assert and maintnin thai " all men arc created eqOal !" 

Where fs to terminate this progress of the slave power 1 Where shall its southward movements 
«ease, unlil, to keep pace with the westward march of freedom to the shores of the Pacific, it shall 
darken and desolate She fields of Mexico and Guatnmala, and find the limit of the same ocean at 
the Isthmus of Daricn 1 

But, Mr. Speaker, slarery is not content with a multiplication of its victims or an extension of 
its territorial dominions. It sees the gathering storm, and prepares to avert it. It understands 
the power of free discussion, and seeks to suppress its ouibreakings. For this purpose it pene- 
tratps the free Stales — it surrounds peaceable assemblies with mobs — it destroys printing presses — 
it kills or follows with persecution their conductors — it even enters the city of Penn, the city 
where yet stands the " Hall of Independence," and applies the torch to a noble edifice Hedicated 
to free discussion. And, sir, it has finally come into the Halls of Congress, and assailed Liberty 
in these her most sacred tempi s, by striking down the cherished and solemnly guarantied right 
of petition, and imposing silence upon the Representatives of freemen here. 

But this is not all. Slavery has found i's way into the Executive Department of this Govern- 
ment, introducing, and giving efficacy, through that Department, to a new element of power 
unknown to th«f" Constitution, namely, "the itishes of the slaveholding Slates;" insomuch that 
the President, while admittina that Cotigress has constitutional power to abolish slavery and the 
slave-trade in this District, declares, in advance, that he will give his official sanction to no bill 
for such abolition, "against the leishes of the slaveholding States." The " iclslics," be it ob.?prved — 
not the arguments — of the slaveholding States are to govrrn the Executive action ! With argu- 
ments he has nothing to do. He throws from himself all responsibility of judging, and makes 
the simple fact of the " wishes" of a minority of the People decisive. No other interest has ever 
advanced such a claim. In all the struggles about a protective tariff, the mnnufacturihg State ' 
have set up no such pretpnsions ; and if they had, they would have found no. President willing to 
give such effect to tiieir "icishes." Thus, slaVcry asks and obtains what would be yielded to 
.no other interest in the country. 

But slavery is not content with alllhis. When the People of the North, in the strength of their 
feeling for their brethren in slavery, and under a sense of the national responsibility for its con- 
tinuance, with the abominations of the slave-trade, in this District, send their petitions here for its 
abolition, Slavery rises up, in the persons of honorable members on this floor, and threatens to 
dissolve the Union ! Yes; sir, slavery, that very slavery that, fifty years ago. was declared to have 
the consumption, and to be struck with death, has "got well," grown fat and lusty, talks of 
living forever, and absolutely threatens a dissolution of the Union if he is not " let alone," and 
permitted to go on unimpeded in his march to romplete dominion ! Who can find words to ex- 
press the amazcnxent which this is calculated tu excite 1 
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Thus it is, Mr. Speaker, tbat alavory hoa, over since this Union was formrd, been gradualljr 
augmenting its power; moving on, especially during the latter part of the half century of our 
national oxistonco, with giant strides in the march of encroachment, constantly grasping power, 
and constantly asking for more, never saying enough, but always crying, give! give! give I 

And now, Mr. Spoakor, let me entreat gentlemen to review the subject in the light which 
I have endeavored lo throw upon it, and tell me if it is not the height of injustice to charge the 
petitioners and the ogitatora of the subject of slavery, at the North, with a violation of implied 

Sledges in /avor of slavery, when it is manifest brydnd the power of contradiction (hat the 
outn hoB violated, and is, at this moment, flagrantly violating its own most clearly implied pledges 
of a contrary character. 

Sir, as I have already intimated, the North, so far from encrooching on the rights of the South 
in this matter, are but resisting the encroachments of the slave power. They are standing on 
the very confinois of the Constitution, battling, not merely for the rights of the slave, but for the 
dearest rights uf freemen. And are they to yield at this point 1 No, sir, no ; not a hair's breadth. 
They cannot, without a surrender of every thing. It is time the South Bhould understand thot 
the North is no longer to stand still and witness the encroachments of slavery wifb arms folded, 
eyes closed, and mouths shut; but that, wliile they will not tranrcend, by the breadth of a hair, 
the limits of the Constitution, they owe it to themselves — to their country—to its honor abroad — 
to its safety at home— to humanity— to justice— and tp theworld, stniggling for victory over lime* 
honored oppression — to stand firm upon the ground o^ constitutional right, and never 8urrender 
' for one moment those great weapons of fair and honest warfare against slavery — frecdoia of 
speech— freedom of the press — and flreedom of petition. 

But Imay be told' that, though there might have been, -at the adoption of the Constitution, no 
such compromise in favor of stavcry as is now contended for, yet that there should be such a 
compromise now; that, since the South are so excitable on the subject, it is not best to agitate 
it ; but to refrain for the sak^ of preserving the Union. Sir, I am willing to yield much for il\e 
sake of peace — which none can prize more highly than I do— and for the Union— whose be- 
nefiis are, by no means, to be lightly put at hazard. But I am not willing to yield every thing. 
There is a point where yielding must stop, or every thing will be demanded and surrendered. 

Compromise I , What ia a compromise but a mutual concession 1 And what are the South 
prepared to concede 1 Nothing 1 As usual in the contest between freedom and slavery in thit 
country, the concessions must all bo on one side. While clavery is reaching forth the arms of 
her power in every direction— lengthening her cords and strengthening her stakes, and grasping, 
by a bold and daring policy, the entire control of the Union, the People of the ^North must 
stand still— shut their mouths— throw away their pens — break their presses— and sit down in 
silence', without even the poor privilege of praying for deliverance from her all-grasping da« 
minion! And all in the spirit of compromise! for the sake of peace ! and the Union! Sir, it 
is enough to sicken the soul of a freeman to hear this cant of compromise — a compromise of 
silence ! of death I not the death of slavery, but the death of freedom ! 

ABOLITION ;— ITS AIMS;— AND THE MEANS OF THEIR ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

Mr. Speaker, I have done withi i" the compromises of the Constitution." I regret that I am 
compelled to leave this branch of my subject while so much remains to be said to do it justice. 

But I must forbear. '. . , . -r^ . , ^ . . 

Recurring to the qaestion more directly before the House, let me remark that there is another' 
reason, substantially, thougli not very distinctly, urged against the reception of petitions on the 
subject of blivery. It is, that they come from " o6o/i«onts/s." 

I have been amazed, while sitting here, to witness the strife on this floor, in denouncing the men 
and women whose prayers come up here for the abolitipn of slavery. " Pedantic knaves" — " su- 
perstitious fanatics"— "vile fanatics"— " desperate and despicable fanatics"- are specimens of this 
denunciation. Sir, I promised, when I began, that I would int'ulge in no retorts; and surely I 
cannot find it in my heart to indulge any suited to such attacks. Not that I do not bold in 
high estimation the many excellent and intelligent of my constituents who are thus assailed ; but 
it 19 because I do thus esteem them, that 1 make no reply to such denunciation.s. 

"Abolitionists!" What is abolition 1 At what does it aim 1 By what means is it sought to 
accomplish ite objects *? These are questions which I propose, briefly, to answer. 

Abolition is among the noblest of the objects which can engage the efforts of man. It is the 
deliverance of men from the ownership of others, and restoring them to the ownership of them- 
selves. It is to take away whips and tortures as incentives to effort, and to substitute for them 
the instincts of self-support, and the nobler and more efficient ones of care for the support of oth- 
ers. It is to substitute for promiscuous concubinage, the marriage relation, with its sacred rights, 
itvhallowed privileges, and its countless blessings. It is to emancipate mind from complete human 
dom^Mpn and raise it to freedom of thought, freedom of purpose, and conscious reponsibility to 
the Goa^ the Universe. It is to open the Bible, now shut to millions of human beings, and to 
give theni Nl)fi privilege, and aid them to enjoy it, of " ««orcAing' the Scriptures," whkh are 
" able to ma^^em wise unto salvation." 

This is abolih«n. Who ought to be reproached for it 1 Who ought to be ashamed of iti 
It may be Bh'eered &and derided ; and may come to be used as a name of reproach. But who 
cares for a name 1 Wl»<» that is capable of tinderslanding what principle means, will tremble at 
the name of abolitionist 1 Here is (he thing. Lock at it. Is there a nobler end under Heaven 
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—cm there be— than the emancipation of the body and the eoul of man from Buch doininiun, and 
hit restoration to such rights 1 

These great purposes abolitionists aim to accomplish to the extent o( their power througliout 
this country, and throughout the vvorld. Their benovolenco is bounded by uo lines of latitude 
or longitude; by no seas, oceans, or continenle. It grasps the gUbe. Wherever there is a hu- 
man being sutTering from oppression, there does it find an object of iiind regard and anxious 
solicitude. It feels for those in bonds, " at bound xoilh, thtm." The fetters which gall tho limbs 
of the slave lacerate its own spirit. luipclled by a quenchless love for man, it croHses oceans, 
climbs mountains, traverses continents, encounters dangers, faces death, for his redemption from 
oppression, and his elevation to freedom, intelligence, virtue, happiness, hope, and Heaven. 

Such is abolition. But some may say abolition, thus explained, is on efect which wo would 
indeed like to seo accomplished— and, in this sense, we avj abolitionists ; but we are opposed to 
abolitionism — that is, to tho means that arc used to produce that eflecl. 

I use the word abo{t(ton, in this discucsion, both in its popular sense, as descriptive of the pre- 
sent great movement in favor of emancipation, and, also, in its literal signification, as descrip- 
tive of the effect sought to be accomplished by that mDveroent — leaving to those who hear me to 
give it a signification appropriate to the connexion in which it is used. But what I say of aboli- 
tion, -as an elfoct, I would substantially say of it as doscriptivo of tho present great movement to 
produce that effect. By thiti, however, 1 do not intend to sanction every thing that is done by 
every body engaged in this movement. J have seen, and still see, many things to disapprove. 
But I regard them as spots in the sun, which, after all, gives a glorious light. 

In approving of tho present abolition movement, I speak in reference to the principlta that 
give it vitality, and the great agencies by which it h sought to give them ciliuacy — namely, Frco 
Speech and a Free Press — a freedom restrained by truth, and the spirit of the religion of Christ. 
Disapproving, as I do, of precipitate and ill-directed measures, and the indulgence of a horsh and 
bitter zeal in this cause, 1 feel, nevertheless, bound, in sincerity, to say, that I had much rather 
see even this than to witness a continuance of the nation's death slumber oyet this great question. 
The first movements in the process of purifying the atmosphere are not unfrequently announced 
by '* harsh thunder." But the thunder storm is nearly over — to be followed, I trust, by a steady 
and refreshing rain, which shall nourish tho thirsty earth, and finally bring forth an abundant 
harvest of good to our country. 

By what means does abolition seek to accomplish its purposes'} By tub powgr of trbth. 
Shaking not at sight of the Goliah of slavery, it marches fearlessly to meet him. Trusting in the 
power of Truth, and showing their respect for slaveholders by confidence in its practical efficacy, ab- 
olitionists patiently, and kindly, and perseveringly urge upon them its demands, and press them 
with its entreaties. I say kindly. Perhaps not always so. Belter it were alvays — far better I 
But slavery is slavery! Not to feel, when the full import of that word enters their mindc, would 
do no credit to their hearts, though it might secure for them the reputation of prudence, and save 
them from reproach. 

By the power of truth, abolitionists seek to- create, everywhere, a public sentiment against 
slavery. They see the nation drugged with the opiates of wealth and pleasure, rioting m present 
abundance, and grasping after still greater ; while the slave treads the same everlasting round 
of labor unrequited, and of toil unblest, his mind brooded in perpetual darkness, his crashed 
spirit feeling no elevated aspirations, and entering into none of the enjoyments suited to its noble 
nature and high destiny: while the nation, like the Priestjand the Levite, have pa£«ec{ by, in cold, 
selfish indifference, leaving him to perish, without help and without hope. By patient and untiring 
efibrts do abolitionists seek to awake the People of this nation from their guilty slumber over the 
wrongs of slavery, and produce a conviction that the time has come when something should be 
done for its abolition. - 

To the extent of the constitutional power of Congress over this subject they ask its action. 
They pray it to abolish slavery and the slave-trade in this District, over which it has exclusive 
jurisdiction, and to prohibit, as it clearly has a right to do, the slave-trade between the States, and 
to admit no moTo slave States into the Union. 

But their great, leading object is to create such a public sentiment in the South as shall effect 
the abolition of slavery in the slavehoiding States by their own legislation. To do this, they la- 
bor, in the first place, to arouse the North to a consideration of this subject, to the end that it may 
speak out in clear and decided language its condemnation of slavery, and thus exert upon the 
South a strong moral influence in favor of its abolition — believing that the South will not perti- 
naciously refuse to yield to tho calm and enlightened judgment of their brethren, especially when 
it is in accordance with the judgment of the great mass of the civilized world. 

While si>eaking of the means by which abolitionists aim to accomplish the abolition of slavecr 
in the United States, I deem it proper to disabuse them of the charge of aiming to ab"<tsh 
slavery in the Slates by the legislation of Congress — a charge which is, I am informed^ hsiieved 
by many at tho South ta be well founded. 

I hold in my hand " Jay's View of the action of the Federal Gqvemment inbthalf'f Slavery "■— 
a work published by the American Anti-Slavery Society, and, of course, exprp«>n{i itf views on 
the topics of which it treats. While I ask the attention of the House i(»*hat portioti of the 
book which I am about to read, I take the occasion to commend the enti"-* work to the attention 
of those who may bQ ,able to obtain it, as containing facts and views •vorthy the attention of nil 
the members of this House, and all the People of this nation. TAc author says, (p. 316 :) 
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" Every State possosscB all tho powers of indopendont sovoroignty, oxcnpt euch us she has delegated 
to the Federal Govornmcnt. All (ho powers ntt fipecificd in the Constitution as delof^otod arc by that 
instrumont reserved. Among tho powers spooilied, that of abrogating the slavo codes of the sereral 
Stales is not incluJed. On the contrary, tho guaranty of tho cunlinuanco of tho African Blavo-traile for 
twenty years i tho provision for tho arrest of fugiiivo slaves ; and iho establishment of tho federal ratio 
of rcprusentution, oli refer to ond acknowlcdgo tho oxistonco ofslavoty under Slate authority. If, 
theteforo, tho cbolitionialei, unmindful of their solemn and repented disclaimers of all power in Congress 
to Icgislato for tho abolition uf'slavory in tho Stutos, should, with unexampled perfidy, atiompl to bring 
uboutsuch togisltttion; and if Congress, regardless of their oaths, should ever ho guilty of tho consum- 
tnsio folly and wickedness of paesing ti law omoncipatiug tho slaves held under Sioto authority, the 
Union would, mot unquestionably, bo rent in twain. Tho South would, indeed, bo craven, could it sijib- 
mittosuch profligate usurpation. It would bocorapellcdtowithdraw, not for tho preservation of slavery 
alone, but for the protection of all its rights; und indeed tho liberties of every Stato would bo jeopard- 
ed undor a Government which, spurning alt constitutional restraints, should assume the omnipotence 
of tho British'Parliaraunt. Rut it is scarcely worth while to anticipate tho consequence of an act which 
can never bo perpetrated so long as tho I'eopio of tho North retain an ordinory share oriionesty and in- 
tclligenco." 

BRITISH ABOUTION. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, lot mo show you the relation which this tnovemont, at tho North, 
bears to abolition claowhcro. Let inc show you that it is but part of the (ireat abolition move- 
ment of this age — a movement, in regard to whoso principles and progress no American Etates- 
miiii ought to be, and no Southern statesman can be indifTorent. Lot mo especially call your 
attention to British abolition, which forms so prominent a part of it; and froiii whose origin, 
progress, and termination both the North and tho South may draw lessons of the deepest prac- 
tical importance. 

Tho British slave-trade had existed for near two centuries, when David Hartley moved, in the 
House of Commons, in 1776, a resolution declaring " That (he slavctrade was contrary to the 
laws of God and the rights of mail." It met the fate which a resolution, making the same 
afRrmation of a similar trade carried on in sight of this Capitol, would probably now meet in this 
Hall. It was promptly rejected. 

In 1788, a petition against tho trade was, for tho £rst time, presented in tho House of Com- 
mons. It met the fato which tho petitions I have in my drawer beforo me will meet, if the rule I 
am opposing shall bo adopted*: its consideration was refused. 

The duakcrs, with whom these unsuccessful clforts originated, were not discouraged. On 
the 7th of July of that year. Six of them met in London " to consider what steps they should 
take for the relief and liberation of the negro slaves in the West Indies, and for the discour- 
agement of the slave-trade on the coast of Africa." 

What a sublime soectacle is here presented ! Six men meeting together to devise means for 
waking the British nation from the guilty slumber of two hundred years ! Six men conspiring 
to overturn a system -of injustice and oppression which Iiad received the sanction of ases ; and 
which was fortified by tho interests, the prejudices, and even the religion of the whole British 
empire! Nothing can exceed it in moral sublimity, but the going forth of twelve fishermen 
at the command of the " Despised and Rejected," to assail an empire oi' Pagan idolatry and su- 
perstition which overshadowed the world. 

And what was the principle, and what the spirit of this mighty enterprise 1 They wore, 
the great truth vrhich this nation had just tiiumphantly maintained in a seven years' war, and 
the benevolence which bad sent forth te all nations tho twelve disciples of the Christian faith, 
seventeen hundred and fifty years before. 

Six (Quakers! I cannot leave them! How prompt to yield to the " inward light !" How 
steady to tho noble purpose it dictated! Well did Patrick Henry say, "I shall honor the 
Quakers for their noble efforts to abolish slavery." And who will not honor them for their pa- 
tient, untiring devotion both in Grreat Britain and in this country, in behalf of their oppressed 
brethren of the African race? How valuable the "testimony" they have uiiiformly borne 
against the great iniquity ! 

The Six Q,uakers! Let none, henceforth, be disheartened in the cause of truth and right- 
eousness, though few, and feeble, and despised. It was not by might, nor by wisdom, but b y 
the power of truth, that these men went forward and verified the prediction that " one shall chase 
a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight." The Six Ctuakers ! Let us remember them, 
• and be faithful to humanity, to iustice, and to truth. 

The Six Gluakers were soon joined by the same number of philanthropists of other Christian 
denominations. " The twelve" held meetings in London to devise means for revolutionizing the 
sentiment of an empire ! Agents were appointed, among whom was the celebrated Clarkson, to 
route the public attention to the great subject. The Pulpit and the Press were enlisted. Books, 
pamphVjts, and newspapers were freely circulated. Within a few years petitions to Parliament 
were muVipUed, insomuch that a commission was at length appointed by the Government to 
inquire intoxije African slave-trade; and, finally, on the 9th of May, 1788, the House of Com- 
mons voted thatthey would, at the next session, take the subject of that trade into consideration. 

Without pursiih^ further the details of this matter, suffice it to say, that the ball thus put in 
motion continued to roll on, until the slave-trade was aibolished by act of Parliament in the year 
1807. 
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But vbo groat anli*sUvery movement, begun by the Sis Ctunkers did not end hero. li it had 
thus terminated, it would nave been, in the end, little lets than a fuilure; for while slavery, the 
parent of the alave-trade, is cheriBhed, it will be in vain to allempt a complete auppreiBion of its 
offapring. The great principle of oppoiition to the one can never bo aatiefied without the de> 
Btruction of the other. This principle continued to operate with augmented power, and by va- 
rious means, until the whole fabric of African slavery in tho British dominions at length tum- 
bled into ruins. Tho lesutt is before us, even at our doors, in the full and complete emanclpa- 
tior of more than eight hundred thousand alavcs in the British West India Islands, on the l&t of 
August. 1838. 

I might recur to the early history of this great movement of British philanthropy, and chow you 
with what bitterness and violence its projectors and supporters were assailed ; and with what 
strange assurance slavery and the slave-trade were defended by their odvocates. But time will 
not permit. Sufllico it to say, that the men who urged on the movement were denounced as 
" hypocrites ond fanatics," and their project as visionary and delusive. It was declared in Par-- 
liament that it was " the intention of Providence, from tho beginning, that one set of men 
should be slaves to another." The abolition of tho trade, it wos confidently predicted, would 
ruin the Colonies, and fill them with massacre and blood ; while the trade itself was actually 
vindicated on the ground of " its conformity with tho principles of natural and revealed religion, 
as delineated in the Word of God I" " We had to contend," (savs Clarkson, in his history of 
that struggle.) " end almoat to degrade ouiselves by doing so, against the double argument of tho 
humanily and holintaa of the trad%l 

And now, Mr. Speaker, can you consider the principles wbich lay at tho foundation of that 
great movement— can you reflect upon their mighty moral power, and merk their triumphant re- 
stilts, and wonder at the existence of American abolition t Wonder 1 Why, sir, would it not 
be among the greatest wonders of the world that the People of the United States should, with 
this history, and these results before them, have continued to sleep over American slavery 1 

FRENCH ABOLITION. 

Sir, look at tho influence which the British example has exerted upon other countries besides 
our own. Look, for example, at what is now eoing on in France. Abolition is engaging the 
attention of some of the greatest minds in tho Empire. Societies are formed, and the subject is 
undergoing a thorough mvestigaiion. I have before me a summary of a report recently present- 
ed to the French Chamber of Deputies by M. de TocauBviLLE, in the name of the commission 
charged with examining the question of tho abolition of slavery in tlie French dominions, which 
I beg permission to read. It is as follows : 

"The report passes lightly and contemptuously over the arguments iu favor of slavery, ond takes for 
granted the conviction in every mind that it ought to be done away with. It poEses immediately to the 
question of iis being necessary to prepare the slave for emancipation previous to liberating him. M. 
Tocqueville, in the name of the commisaioni asserts that ait attempts to improve, enlighten, and prepare 
the slave, as long as he is a slave, are impossible. The slave not only is ignorant of marriage — of the 
sacredness and morality of that tic — but incapable of being made to appreciate it, as long as be is a slave. 
There is antipathy between marriage and slavery — between slavery and the paternity which accompa- 
niss marriage. Tho slave's children are his equals — are independent of hitn, and excite no interest. 
None of the prudence and other virtues attending paternity accompany it in the slave. Christianity 
is equally incompatible with slavery — equally unintelligible. The minister of religion appears either as 
a support of the master's rulei and is thus abhorred; or he preaches the doctrine of Christian freedom, 
dangerous to the roaster. The commission, therefore, abandons the idea uf preparing the slave for 
freedom by any regulations for his treatment whilst a slave. Eknancipation, it adds, canhut be de- 
ferred." 

Another summary which I have seen of this important report represents it as saying : 

"The idea of emancipation is already present to the minds of all in the colonies. 'The approach of 
this great social change, the natural fears and the lawful hopes which it inspires, penetrate all bosoms, 
and produce deep agitation.' The recent events in the neighboring British islands have brought the 
idea of coming emancipation home to the planters." 

The report concludes by proposing that, in the session of 1841, a law for the abolition of sla- 
very shall be presented, determining the amount of the indemnity which is to be saved to tho 
state by means of the salary of the emancipated negroes — the labor of the latter to be secured 
by an express law. 

Here is the effect which the principles of abolition, illustrated . and enforced by the British 
exsmple, are producing in France. 

PRESENT MOVEMENT A REVIVAL OP OUR EARLY ABOLITION, AND PART OP THE GREAT MOVEMEjrt' 

OP CHRISTENDOM. 

Do you Still wonder at the feeling which exists at the North on this subject 1 Go bix:k, for a 
taoment, to the early history of abolition in our own country. Consider the nature avd extent of 
the anti-slavery feeling of the Revolution, and of tho times succeeding it. Consrdier how wide, 
and deep, and strong was the current of this feeling when the Conotitution w*<< formed, and the 
present Government was organized*, and then think how natural it is that tAa example of Great 
Britain, who has gone /orward, in the vefy spiritof our own early abolit^n, while we have gone 
backward, should shame our recreancy to our own principles, and n»i&c us haste to redeem our- 
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sc\ve& frum Us rrproauh. How is it possible, with sucb assoeiations crowding upon the nalionai 
mind, that wo should not catch somo of tho inspiration of tho times when our fathers, looking 
up to Heaven fur deliverance from oppression, thought of tho slaves, and promised to deliver, as 
' they thcrasclvos prayed to be delioered—of ttio times when Washington and Jcflcrson, Martin 
anil Pinknoy, Franklin and Jay, with a host of others, distinguished as statctmon, jurists, and 
divines, united in declaring slavery to be a violation of the " law of eternal justice," and a curse 
to the country. ... 

Mr. Speaker, look yourself at all this, and tell me if you do not find your own spirit moved 
a little on this subject— if the firo of obolition does not begin to kindle even in your own bosow, 
ond its impul.-<ca begin to move your own generous heart. At least teli mo if you can ony 
longer wonder at the anti-slavery movements of the North ; or if you can find it in your.heort to 
denounce as "deHporalc and despicable fanatics" tho men and women whoso hearts, happily free 
in this respect from the prejudices' of your own education, sympathize in tho great movements of 
humanity in behalf of tho African race, and feci the inspiration of the principles which have 
wroBght out such happy results. 

Sir, the present anti-slavery movrmrnt in this country is but part of the great movement of 
Chriblcndom against slavery which has been going on for centuries, and especially for the last 
half century. Ever since Christianity emerged frorq tho ages of oppression's dark and iron 
reign — raisin;r her majestic form, and reaching forth her open hands with healing for tho na- 
tions—has Einancipition gone forth with piotcciion for the weak, help for tho helpless, and 
Kootbing for the i)eart of sorrow. Bending over the crushed and bleeding viclimit of opprcesion, 
it has poured oil and wine into their wounds — given dcliveranco to the captives — ouened the 
prison doors to them that were bound— broken the fetters from tho body— given freedom to the 
mind— and raised roan to the true dignity and glory of bis immertal nature. On her triumphont 
banner has been inscribed — Emancipation of Mind— Emancipation of Speech — Emancipation 
oj the Prm— Emancipation op Man. 

FR0GRE8S OF EMANCIPATION ONWARD AND RESISTLESS. 

And is it, sir, thought to impede the progress of Emancipation by tho puny cflbrlB thot are 
made here? Vain attempt ! Can you hold the winds, stay the tides, or stop the course of uni- 
versal Nature 1 Then may you seal up the fountains of sympathy in the human soul, extin- 
guish, the sense of justice, and arrest the onward march of human emancipation. Stop eman- 
:ipalion ! As well might the scuflTers at Noah's ark-building have undertaken to shut the wi^- 
dowb of Heaven, seal the fountains of the deep, or roll back the tide which drove them to the 
mountain tops as theiT last refuge from the rising flood. 

There are some who, faithless us to the efficacy of gag resolutions and gag rules, talk of a re- 
ception and commitment of the petitions, and-a report thereon ; which report is to put down abo- 
lition f>rever and ever! I recollect a remark I heard when a certain speech was made in a 
certain place— that Uiat speech would put-down abolition. Sir, you might as well attempt to 
b{ow out the sun as to put down abolition by a speech or a report. 

Gag resolutions, gag rules, and "put down" speeches and reports, will be likepu//tnj' down 
a walking stick in the Mississippi to stop its current. You think only of a rivulet, when there 
is a mighty stream. Turn your eyes to the Southeast. Behold the Gulf stream sweeping by your 
shores with its resistless and never-ceasing tide. Can you slop iti Try. Run out a pier of 
corkwood from Charleston. What is the result 1 The Gulf stream moves on I And there is 
an emblem of the stream of abolition which is rolling in upon the South from the British West 
Indies. Within a short li.>ne it will be swollen by the stream of French emancipation ; and 
then, in the course of a few years, by that of Spanish emancipatlbn.* 

And then, sir, you do not think of the extent and power of abolition sentiment in our own 
country. Step up the crater of a volcano, and soon the trembling, heaving earth reveals the 
mighty agency at work within! Sir, the human heart is full of abolition ; and sooner or later 
it wii! come forth. There is that In slavciy which seizes hold of the deepest sympathy of the 
human soQl, and gives to it the most intense activity. l« is not mere animai sympathy. It is not 
excited al<)ne by accounts of bodily sufToring; nor soothed into indiflTorence by its mitigation. 
It is a sympathy with the nobler nature of the slave, crushed by the weight of slavery. It re- 
joices, in-'ieed, to see him any where comf(3rtabiy fed, and clothed, and housed ; but it, never- 
theless, sees him a s2ir£.' — his mind darkened, and his heart Unsensible to any higher emotions 
than the hopes and fears which are bounded by the narrow space of his earthly existence — an 
existence (I speak of slavery generally— there are exceptions) elevated to no practical picrposes of 
duty to God and man above the brute that labors by his side, it sees, in short, his soul trans- 
fiaxd with the iron of slavery. 

Tt^ feeling produced by the contemplation of all this is deep, and will be enduring. And, 
sir, it is to take possession of minds that have hitherto directed but little attention to this sub- 
Jpct. It ha« now, indeed, a very deep hold on the minds of men who have connected themselves 
nith no anti-alavery associations, and have manifested no forwardness in anti-slavery move- 



* Since tho dcU/cry nf this speech, tberft has appeared the Bull of Pope Gregory XVI egaiost the 
slave-trade, dated at Rome, December 3, 1839. Its language shows very clearly that there is henceforth 
to be an influence from that quarter which will teli with trcmeudous ciTcct against slavery — an influence 
that will cuter the very heart nf its dominions in Brazil, the Spanish West Indies, and the United States. 
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nenti', men who mny, p«thap«, never ioin an Aiiti-elavory i>ocicty ; but whoso influence will, by 
and by, tell againit tinvory with great effect. Under the moderating influence of such men, 
Nortltern abolition is destined to aeliio down into a calm, tteady, deep, and retiiUtti current of 
abolition sentiment and feelinff, which will make it more terrible to the South than an army with 
anners. 

And then, sir, while abolition shall thus progreea at the North, it will begin to be mrniA-iited 
ctsnBhere. Sir, before you are aware, it will make itis nppcarancu in the very heart of the South 
itself, Hitherto the anti-slavery feeling in thtt quarter (nnd there is a gri&t dcol of it there) 
haa been obsorbed by the scheme of colonization. Tha delusion that colonization can be made 
a •complete remedy for the etil of slavery, by removing the whole of the slave population from 
the country, is to bo dispelled, as involving an utter imposEibility ■, and the opponents of slavery 
at the South aro to be thrown upon the siroplo allorgativo of abolition or.s/arerj/— sb.vcty with 
a fearful increase of numbers, and slavery without end 1 

When the southern mind shall bo brought to look that alternative full in the face, (and (ho 
sooner it is done the better,) then will " abolition" begin to make its appearance in the South, 
Indeed, sir, it is now there to a much greater extent than mnny are aware. And well it mny bo ; 
for there has long been an Abolition 'Agent traversing tho whole Southern country— an ngcnt 
of surf>aBBing ability and power— an agent who will soon give your Calhouns and Thompsonb 
something to do besides framing gag resolutions for these Itgislativo halls, and constructing cob 
houses for defence against tho artillery of N«rihern abolition. Do you ask me the name of tha". 
agentl I will tell you. It is cons«ip.nck — tho most unvielJin};, uncompromisinc abolitionist thit 
world ever saw. Lie hns bng lectured at the South with various success. Ho never fails to 
visit the hid of death, and there otteii speaks with great effect ! He hos lectured in England for 
the last half century with astonishing; success; and is now at work in France; and is preparing 
to visit Spain, and Portugal, and other countries in Europe and America. I warn my Southern 
brethren to look out for this abolitionist— not for the purpote of catching and hanging him— for 
they can do neither — but to see him as he is — to mciisure hia dimensions — to study his charac- 
ter — to respect his authority — and to yield to his power. 

Such, sir, are the foes, external and internal, with which slavery has to contend. And is it 
thought to retreat from them by carrying out the threat to diitsolve the Union 1 Sir, it would be 
like jumping into tho crater of a volcano to escape its smoko and cinders. A dissolution of the 
Union to escape the influence of abolition I Why, sir, iho moment you do this, there will be 
enlisted under the banner of the great nnti-slavery agent now within your borders a thousand 
adxiliaries more powerful than all the Birneys and Blanchards, the Sieworts and Siontons in tho 
land. A dissolution of this Union for the purpose of saving the institution of s/atcrj// And 
that in tha middle of the nineteenth century of the Christian era! Was ever infatuation like 
this 1 Would a dissolution of the Union shield the South from the power of abolition 1 Would 
it not, thenceforward, act with tenfold energy*? Would not a severance of the Union in- 
stantly awaken throughout the whole South an oppresstre sense of the evih of slavery ! and a 
still more oppressive sensibility to the deep disapprobation of the civilized world 1 Sir, when the 
Sooth shall be prepared to quit this fair land of promise and of hope, and launch upon the deep, 
in search of rejiions beyond the reach of qivilized and Christian man, then, but not till then, let 
it talk of dissolving the Union to sate the irstitution of domestic ulaTery. 

DISPOSITION TOVTABOS SLAVEHOLDERS— RESPONSIBILITIES OP PIOUS SLAVEHOLDERS. 

In discussing this subject, I have spoken, as I felt bound to do, wiih great plainness, of the 
character, the encroachments, the deserts, and the doom of slavery. In doing this, I fear that, 
though intending to avoid harshness, I may have been unconsciously betrayed into it. With 
slaveholders I have no personal controversy. To them, as to all, I would be respectful and kind, 
while 1 am, as I must be, open and decided in my hostility to slavery. Of their motives in sus- 
taining the institution of slavery, I have nothing to say. I am not constituted & judge of their 
hearts. There is One thatjudgeth. I aspumc no such oflSc'e — standing here not to lecture on 
morals, but to speak of human rights. Nor would I indulge in any sneers, invectives, or an 
athemas. They are as foreign to my feelings ae they aro to the proprieties of the place and the 
occasion. Let those who choose, wield such weapons. My business is to reason, not to rail ; 
to entreat, not to denounce. For the slaves I have pity ; for their masters no other than feelinjis 
of kindness and good-will. They nre alike my brethren; and I would no sooner insult the feel- 
ings of the me than 1 would apply the lash to the backs of the other. 

Among slave'. .'Iderstherearemenofgreat "personal worth. I see such around me. But I must 
be permitted to say to them, and to all that stand in this- relation, that they know not vi-hat 
they do. They avoid, doubtless, what nre called the cruelties of slavery, and are regarded «s 
kind masters. But do they reflect that they, and such as they, constitute the very piilors of 
slavery 1 — that the whole system, with its admitted ciueltics and undeniable outrages on human 
rights, would /a/i, if good and pious men were to withdraw from it their countenance anJsupportl 
That such would be the effect is undeniable. How'mucti longer they can, under the increasing 
light of the rising day, continue their present relation to the institution, or whether any longer, I 
will not takci^pon me to say. But I do say that there are responsiinlities connected with a contin- 
uance of this relation, which have something to do with the consequences of that relation ; some- 
thing to do with the enormity of the system or which it forms a part, and which they are endeavor- 
ing to clothe with the sacred garb of Christian principle. The truth is, the whole system of 
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slavery is wrong, incurably wroDg. Pious HiavcholJers avoid what tboy deem oppression and 
cruelty, without reflecting that, in its mildest forms, slavery contains the groat ts$cntial eltment 
of all oppression and cruelty— namely, injustice. 



Before closintr, Mr. Speaker, I beg permission to consider, briefly, an objection which is urged 
against granting the prayer of the petitions which iho contemplated rule would reject, drawn 
from considerations ot expediency. Admitting, says tho objector, that Congress have the power 
to abolish slavery and tho slavc-tr'.do here, yet it is inexpedient to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a question of justice. Let me illustrate. I take a man's horse and put 
him into -my stable as my property. Justice comes and says. Open that stable-door and send that 
horse lo his owner. But Ike law has authorized mo to take him. For indebtedness 1 asks Jus- 
tice. No. Thnn let the door be opened at once ; and lot the law bo repealed without delay. 
Who will say that expediency may resist that order 1 

But lot us vary tho case. Instead of taking tho man's horse, I lake the man himself, claim 
him as my property, drive him to my fields and compel him to labor without compensation. 
JusTicfi meets me and says: Lay down that whip and cease toclaim that man as property. But 
the law has authorized me thus to claim and use him., No matter for that, /say, Let him go; and 
to tho law-makers I say. Repeal your law immediately. Would not expediency blush to be seen 
countermanding cither ot these orders t 

Take another case. There is a man riding through Pennsylvania Avenue, and there are fifty 
men in chains marching before him. What is he doing with them 1 Driving thrm to market ! 
Justice comes along and asks. By what authority are you doing this 1 By authority of the laws 
of tho United States, is the answer. Have these men committed crimes 1 asks Justice. No, is 
the reply. Then knock off those chains instantly. But ^/te iVation has authorized me to chain 



Why, sir. Justice turns from, the scene of horror, and, lifting up his trumpet voice, says to thei 
nation, Ceoso this injustice ; command that these victims of oppression be restored to freedom ; 
command it immediatelv. Stay, cries the slave-driver, it is 'nexpedtenf— Inexpedient ! inexpedi- 
ent ! exclaims Justice, Break these chains and let them not, for another moment, bind the limbs 
that God Almighty made for freedom. 

Who, sir, will dare stand up, and, in the name of expediency, resist this command 1 None 
but those whose minds have never grasped the groat idea of Justice ; who have never considered 
the nature and authority of its claims upon human obedience. Justice ! How deep ani^ compre- 
hensive its meaning ! Huw inflexible its decisions I How inexorable its demands ! How watch- 
ful is its guardianship of human rights ! How deep does it lie in the foundatibn of our civil 
institutions ! The English common law, the inheritance and the blessing of our country, rests 
upon it. It givers stability to our State Constitutions; and here it is, the very " corner-s/one" 
of the Federal Constitution. "To estaeush justice t" How properly does this stand out in 
bold relief, among the assigned purposes of its adoption ; and with what singular appropriate- 
ness was it made to precede and stand in immediate connexion with another great purpose, 
namely, "/o ensure domeslic tranquillity," forming, in fact, the true and only basis on which that 
tranquillity can rest. 

Justice ! sir, it is tiic noblest attribute of the ittmighty— immutable as his own nature, and 
firm and enduring as his everlasting throne — high as Heaven, deep as Hell, and broad and 
boundless as the universe. Justice ! Let that word be engraved on the pillars that surround 
these Halls of Legislation, and upon the walls of the Executive Mansion; let it blaze from the 
dome of every Capitol in the Union ; let it be written in stars on the expanse of the American 
hcavv- ns ; and let it be deeply furrowed with the ploughshare of truth upon the broad face of our 
country, from Ocean to Ocean. 

But I am asked — with all your veneration for Justice, would you now vote to abolish slavery 
and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia? Is not " public opinion throughout the Union 
against it 1" And is it not " utterly impracticable!" That may be ; though I think the public 
opinion is less opposed to it than the objector imagines. But it is not impracticable for me to 
vote for it ; or, at least, to declare that I will do so, if I can have an opportunity. Possibly my 
vote might stand alone, though I do not deem that quite certain. But the vindication of many a 
right has had as small a beginning as this. None that I ever heard of was vindicated by begin- 
ning with the declaration that nothing could be done, and, in accordance with it, doing nothing. 
Whoever here believes that Justice demands the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in 
this District, let him say so by his vote. If he begins alone, he will not long rcihain so. How 
smalt was the beginning of abolition in the British Parliament 1— small, I mean, in numbers and 
immediate influence, though great — transcendently great— in the man who first moved the 
measure. It was Wilbbrforce — possessing a soul as large In its benevolence as the universe, 
and a mind that grasped the mighty subject in the profound depth of its great principles, and in 
its vast bearings on the destinies of the race whose rights he vindicated, and to whose deliverance 
from oppression he devoted his life. Wilbbrforce ! A name I feel unworthy to pronounce, 
and which I never can pronounce but with the deepest veneration for his meek and gentle, 
though dauntless courage and noble bearing in that great cause. 

When Wilberforce moved, for the first of the ten times he did move, the abolition of the slave- 
trade, be was denounced, even by name, on the floor of the House of Commons, as a " hypocrite 
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and drive these men, and I shall do i 




And what next do wo see t 
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and Unalio but that did not move him. Planting liimsrlf on the rock of Truth and JuBlice, ho 
■tood unapnalled by the magnitude and titroatening aspect of (ho system of injustice which he 
astatled. And think you ho would have been less earnest and less persevering in tbat cause, if, 
instead of a trade in slaves between Africa and the West Indies, the trade had been between 
London and Liverpool, as iti« hero, between Washington and New Orleans'] 

It is siiid, I know, that the abolitibn of slavery here is but a small matter. It is, however, 
■mall only in compariton with the great work which is to be done in the Slates beyond the roach 
of our legislation. Nothing is small, in an absolute sense, (hat involves a question of justice. 
JosTiOB listens as attentively to the claim of one man for the rights that God has given him as to 
ths clamors of a thousand. Here, within our exclusive jurisdiction, are men who cloim justice 
at our hands ; ond shall we refuse it 1 Can wo refuse it 1 So far as my humblo voice can go, 
it shall not be refused for a day or an hour. ' 

But If a majority of this House are not ready now to vote for the abolition of slavery here, 
will they not vole for the obolitioii of I he slave-trade? That the public mind is not prepared 
for this, is what I will not admit, until I am forced to do it by something more conclusive than 
" dough-face" predictions that it will dissolve the Union. Sir, it is a foul libel on this nation 
to boy thot it is not prepared to abolish the slave-trade here. If it is not, then, in the name ef con- 
sistency, I say, let it repeal its laws against the foreign slave-trade, und permit the dealers m 
human neah to disgorge their cargoes of living death upon the shores of the republic. 

You will perceive, Mr. Speaker, that I snake the demands of Justice imperative. Wo are bo 
constantly in the habit ofcoDsulting expediency, and very properly, too, in the ordinary affairs of 
life, that we are prone to forget the peculiar charocier of the claims of Justice. We are often 
afraid todo justice, because uf supposed consequences. Nothing can bo more false in ethics than 
this. W« should " be just and/«cr not." " What doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but 
lod«o<Jus</y, /oee mercy, and walk humbly with thy God." .There is no individual or nation 
under heaven upon whom the obligation of this requirement does not rest with perpetual, un- 
mit^ated force. Are ice to oppose our short-sighttd a;)prchenBiona of danger to the demands 
of Justice 1 Do we believe in the authority of the Giver of thia low of jusiice and mercy, and 
that the world is governed, not by blind chance, but by his unerring Providence, and shoU we 
not trust to Him to take care of the consequences of a compliance with his own commands! 

But if our faith is not satisfied with reasoning a priori, shall wo not be convinced by the 
reasoning from facts 1 Whot nation or individual ever suffered from doing justice? Take, for 
example, the cases of emancipation. Although they have often been preceded by gloomy pre- 
dictions of evil, of massacre and blood, yet what single page of history has recorded their fulfil- 
mentl fet. Domingo has often been cited as an exception. Butif iiircrc an e.Tception,itwould 
prove the rule. It is not, however, an exception, as I could easily show if I had lime— the massa- 
cre and blood having rrsolted trom the cruel attempt of Bonapaite to foice the emancipated back^ 
to bondage — an attempt which they nobly and triumphantly resisted. 

Bui even if St. Domingo were an exception, it would prove nothing to the objector's purpose, 
since emancipation there was in the midst of a revolution in the mother country, distinguished, 
as all know, by cruelty and blood, and by an entire absence of all religious restraints. All who 
know any thing of the history, especially of modern emancipntiun, know that it lives and moves 
and has its being in the benign and peaceful spirit of the Christian religion— a spirit that acts at 
once on the emancipators and the emancipated. Let those who are filled with apprehensions 
of evil from emancipation, consider that, henceforth, mnre perhaps than at any time heretofore,' is 
Christian principle to become the master-spirit of abolition, exerting its hallowing influence upon 
boththe white and black races, giving a healtbful and wise direction to the measures of the one, 
and chastening (he feehngs, elevating the purposes, and ennobling the awakened energies of the 
other. 

EMANCIPATION, IMMEDIATE AND SIMUUTANEOUS. 

But, I am a>kcd, must cinan^ffiition be immediatel Is it not necessary to prcprc the slave 
for freedom 1 Experience has shown that one of the most important preparations for Ireedoin 
ia freedom itself— thai a state of slavery is utterly incompatible with preparation for the enjoy 
ment of freedom. Thus the operation of West India emancipation has been found more favora- 
ble in those Ulands where the emancipation tvas immediate, as in Antigua and the Bermudas, 
than in those where the system of apprenticeship was adopted. Those concerned in the present 
movement of abolition in Franco have, it seems, fully considered thia subject, and have cotne to 
thrieonclusion, as in the report of M.de Tocqueville lo the Chamber of Deputies., to which I 
have referred, that immediate, is preferablo to any form of gradual emancipation. 

The truth is, that the need of preparation is on the part of, the free, rather than the cnslavcu. 
By this I mean that the success or failure of all atterapis at emancipation must depend upon 
the promptness and frecness of the act — havinc reference to the effect upon the fcciings of ths 
emancipated— and the kind and paternal legishtion which shall be afterwards adapted to their 
peculiar situation; lenislotion which shall brinir to bear, systematicolly, upon their roused ener- 
gies andquickened intcllecls the conservative influences of a pure religion %nd an uncontamina- 
ted literature. 

And, sir, shall not all this be done 1 Can it be withholden 1 Is it not a debt long, long due 
to this unfortunate and oppressed race 1 Has not their degradation been the work of slavery 1 
And for whom have they labored 1 Whoso fields have been moistened by the sweat of their 
brows 1 Whose tables have been spread with the fruits of their toil 1 
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There arc many vrho are etronsly wedilrd to the old but aoon-to-be-expioded tyBlcin of 
emancipation upon wtiat is called tbo post nati principle— that is, emancipation which take* 
efloct only on the after-bom. Ko aystem can pofsibly bo worio than this. It leaves the 
training of the free children in the hands of slave motbera ; and brings into perpetual contact the 
freo antl the enslaved, each to exert the worst possible influence oh tho other. To this ca«so. 
with the ctuel neglect of logislativo provision for the education of tho emancipated, is to bo traced 
tho degradation of the free black population in the slave States, as well as in those States— 
Pennsylvonia, for example — in whiuh emancipation has been cITected ou the principle just men- 
tioned. 

The true svatcm ia, to emancipate all at once— to make the act of justice oppcarlike one of 
noble generosity — and thus — as has boon soon in the West Indies— excite a common feeling of 
gratitude in the emancipated, and rnuso thcni to common and simultaneous efl'prt, and emulation, 
in the march of improvement. Who can fully estimate the results of removing the crushing 
weight of slavery, and leaving tho common mind of an emancipated roco to find its way, by tho 
aid of wise and beneficent legislation, onward and upward in the march of intellectual and 
moral improvement. 

EFFECT OP ABOLITION ON THE BOUTU. 

Impressed, as I am, with a conviction of the decided advantage of immediate and simultaneous, 
over gradual emancipation, I cannot doubt that whenthe South shall come to emancipate, as they 
will one day do, they will nobly strike for immcdiatv^nd aimultaneous emancipation. There is 
a promptness and generosity in the Southern character which is a sure guaranty of this. I know 
it is said that abolition has thrown back emancipation half a century. There is one kind of 
emancipation tnat abolition A as thrown back; and that is, ^rac2ua{ emancipation, with coloni- 
zation as a remedy fc^r slavery . In doing this, it has done a great service to tho caueoof genuine 
emancipation, because it has prepared the way for the adoption of a system founded on true 
principles. It is drawing the patient from a pernicious and deceptive reliance on an inodequate 
prescription, to the true and only remedy. 

It is said that the North had better bo quiet on this subject, for that the South will not listen 
even to truth coming from thatquaiter. Sir, this suggestion involves an imputation upon tho in- 
telligence and lovo of truth of the South, too dishonoring to be endured for a moment. There is 
a momentary feeling there, I know, which seems to justify the assumption. But it will not be 
enduring. The involuntary homage of the human soul to truth, checked for a moment by a 
feeling of independence — a noble impulse, rightly directed— will yet break out in the South, and, 
overcoming the pride of opinion, tho prejudices of education, and the misdirected feeling of inde- 
pendence, will produce results that will astonish the world. The struggle maybe long, but tho 
triumph of truth will one day crown it. I may not live to see that day; but as surely as the 
wheels of time roll on, so certainly will that triumph come to bless my coun try. 

" My position" defined. 

Mr. Speaker, I have finitibed what I intended to say on the subject before the House. Before 
taking my seat, however, I must beg its indulgence to permit me to follow the example of others, 
by " defining my position." 

The decided ground I have taken on the subject of slavery may have led some to doubt whether 
I should not abandon my political associates, and withhold my support from their candidate' for 
the Presidency. I take this occasion to say that nothing ran be further from my intention than 
this. Before the meeting of the darrisburg Convention, I publicly expressed my determination 
to support the nominee of that Convention, whoever he might be of the Whig candidates then 
before the country. And I am happy to say that a selection has been made of one who, to his 
firm support of genuine Democratic .Whig principles, adds personal qualities which very much 
endear him to me, and greatly heighten the claim which his political [ rinciptes give him to my 
confidence and support. 

If I am asked what are Gen. Harrison's present views on the subject of abolition, my reply 
is, that I do not know. I do know, however, that they cannot be worse than those of his conS- 

Eetitor ; and I am willing to assume, for the present purpose, that they are no better — with, 
owcvcr, this difference, touching his own couise, that he would not, as I trust, embody in his 
first ofiltcial act a pledg<«, in advance, that he would exercise the veto power, either upon this, 
or any other specific subject. 1 think he will have the decency to wait for the proper occasion, 
and then honestly and intcllisrently deliberate upon the exercise of the power, in any case that 
may be presented to him. If I were a Southern man, I would spurn any proffer of oid to sustain 
slavery made for mere political effect, and in flagrant disregard of sound principle, as well as of 
the proprieties of the high station of Chief IVIagistrate of the country. I should never deem the 
interest I desired to protect safe.in such hands. ^ 

In supporting General Harrison, I place abolition entirety out of the question. Not that I do 
not regard it as a subject of very great importance ; and, indeed, as I have shown, a subject of 
great political importance. But it is not, and cannot be, the sreat practitai question foi the decision 
of the country at the approaching Presidential election. The public mind is not prepared to have 
an abolition candidate for the Presidency ; nor to have an abolition President. I cannot act in 
obedience to blind impulse. I must see that some good in to be attained. What possible good 
can come to abolition, or to any other interest, by now bringing this question into the Presi- 
dential election 1 I have never been able to see any ; I cannot now see any. On the cuntraiy, 
it seems tu mo the cause of abolition would bo deeply injured by it. 
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Abolition is eminonlly a moral and religiout enterpriie. It onea iu eziBlonce to ChriBtianity, 
It! triumphs havo been emphalically the triumphs o( Christian principles. Emancipation would 
not, in truth, be safe without. their conservative influence. That influence is now eminently 
conipicuous in producinji the auspicious results of emancipation witnessed in tho West Indies. 

The first sLep, then, in the great reform must be in tho Church. Little prosrcsn can be 
made in enli([htonlng and purifying public sentiment on this question, while the Church—" tho 
Pillar and Ground of the Truth"— remains innnaible to thepotoer of truth. Here is a great, 
and, I am sorry to say, a difficult, work to be performed. The darkness which has long iiung 
over the American Church, on tho subject of slavery, has been like the darkness of Egypt, ft 
must be dispellod, as it has been in Great Britain. The obligations of the Christian religion must 
be seen and felt, to be obligations which know no diatinetion of color. Tho Church mutt no 
longer ask, with unfeeling indiflferenee— " Who is my neighbor 1" 

And then the moral feeling of the whole community is to be awakened. Tho true nature of 
the elave relation is lo bo investigated. The question— By what authority are men made slaves 1 
is to be contideredl— not put asiuo for tho next generation to consider. Men who hold slaves, 
and men who advocate the right lo hold them, and men who refuse to hear testimony against 
holding them, are to bo made to feel that they are all actins under responeibklitieB to tho God 
of the slave — to Him who has made all of one blood, and who has connected rights and duties 
nrith this relation of brotherhood. 

Here is the /bundatton uor^ of abolition. It is i\ great work. It should be well begun. A 
spirit of kindness and good-will should strongly characterize every step in the progress of it, 
and stand out ia strong contrast with the harshness and severity of ordinary party contests. 
No voliip of scorpiant should be wielded — much as there is in slavery to excite the feelings — 
but Truth should havp, in her advocates, a spirit and temper corresponding with her kind and 
beneflcent offices, and her pure and exalted nature. And patience, too, roust have its perfect 
work. The rough and stubborn fallow ground is not to be broken up and the good seed planted 
in a day. Nor can it be expected to spring up and bear fruit in a day. Thcie are diffkultiea 
to be encountered, peculiar to our own country^ not difliculties to discourage, but to inspire 
caution, prudence, firmness, and a steady hold upon the great principles which lie at the founda- 
tion of the cause. Customary political expedients— the expedients of a corrupt and corrupting 
stato of politics — must be avoided ; and there must be exhibited a singleness and purity of 
purpose which shall commend the cause and its advocates to public confidence. Abolition must 
not be axisputcd of a design to obtain power for the sake of power, hs advocates must have 
no ambition but the ambition of doing good. A man who is aspiring to ofiicc as his chief good, 
has yet to learn tho first lesson in the school of abolition. 

The work of abolition is but begun in this country. The cause is in its infancy. It cannot 
stait up in a day to manhood, as Minerva sprang forth, full armed, from the brain of Jupiter. 
Truth "will prevail" if ii can have the aid of Time. It never yet achieved a victory without it ; 
certainly net the victory of reforming a community. 

It is thus (hat the great work is t,i be carried forward to its consummation ; thus that the 
streams of benevolence are to be thrown into a right direction, and a sound and healthful public 
sentiment formed on the 6ubjt;ct of slavery — a sentiment elevated by high intelligence, and 
purified by the pervading influence of Christian principles. Nothing can exert a more health- 
fill influence on the public mind and heart than the agitation of the question of abolition, 
under (he guidance of these principles. It will purify the fountains of national thought and 
feeli' carry us back to the better days of the Republic, cherish in us their noble self-sacri- 
ficing spirit, and elevate us on (o tho bruad platform whereon our fathers were gathered when 
they declared, in the face of earth and Heaven, that " all men are created equal." 

You will thus percet-ve, sir, that I place moral abolition in the front, and that I would have 
political abolition move in the rear. This will not, I know, suit the impatience of many very 
excellent men, who think that abolition will not thus advance with the I'esirable rapidity. But 
it will, in my judgment, advance more surely to a safe result. 

I do nut sav that abolition is, even now, to be utterly excluded from the field of polittcal 
action. It will of necessity, by degrees, enter it. It cannot be kept out. Of the circumstances 
which will justify such action, abolitionists, in the various sections of the country, will of 
course judge, from considerations which cannot control in deciding the question of bringing out 
an abolition candidate for the Presidency. Abolition has not strength to bear such a contest. 
Itaiqfancy must not be rocked in the whirlwind of a Presidential election. 

When and as fast as the public sentiment shall have become purified and elevated by the dis- 
cussions of human rights and obligations, necessarily connected with the piogrces of abolition, 
there will be raised up, by a natural, unforced .process, as vegetation springs forth under the 
genial influences of rain and sunshine, men fitted for the political duties which abolition is des- 
tined to perform. 

I am aware, Mr. Speaker, that in thus avowing my determination in regard to the Presidency 
I subject myself to the censure of " sacrificing my principles of liberty." This is the language 
whicb has already been applied to me for the vote I gave for you as presiding ofiicer of this 
body ; and I expect it will be repeated, in reference to my present avowal. There are those who 
do not perceive, what seems to me a very plain distinction between sacrificing principles, 
and failing to do precisely all to advance them which some of tbeir advocates deem necessary. 
They seem not to understand that a good cause may be injured as well by ocerdotn^^ as by the 
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opposite. I regard tho quoition of anti-slavery, in iti principles and bearinnf, "^^ '^^o greatest 
quoBtion that a{ritatca the world. But 1 cannot iorgct—for the history of nil reforms odmonishc* 
mo— that time le csaential tu succoss in Iho great contest which freedom is woging against 
oppression. 

The principles on which this cause rests are as immutable as Truth and Justice; but the 
means of giving to them efficacy are various. If I were a slaveholder, I would not withhold 
jutlice from my slaves for on hour: I could not. If tho laws prohibitpd me from c-mancipating 
them, I would, imitating the noble Alabamian who spent almost his lost dollar to get his slaves 
to Indiana, Lcavo tho otato -which had sought to bind me by such unrighteous and cruel 
enactments, and seek one where tho doing of justice would not bo contrary (o law I This is a 
case in which there should be no delay. Justice pays— now. But, in toking measures to 
induco my neighbor who docs not see tho mottcr as I do to do justice, I may not bo able to make 
it the work of a day, or a month, or a year. His movrmcnts are not subject \o my volitions ; and 
while, in my own case, considerations of expediency, as it is usuolly undcistood,;arct(> bo disro- 
gardi'd; in the other, I am not only at liberty, but may feel most strongly bound to exercise the 
wisdom ihot dwells with prudence, that so I may more speedily and etri'ctually gain my brother. 

I thus speak in reference, primarily, to the cflforls of tho North to persuade the South to 
undertake, in earnest, tho work of emancipation ; which cflbrts, it should never be forgotten, 
{sonstituto the great work of iNorthcrn abolition. But what 1 have sold involves a principle bear- 
ing upon the qupsliori ot political action. I have heard it maintained that it was os wrong to 
vote, in any case, for a slaveholder ds to hold slaves. There might be truth in this, in a case in 
which my vote, withheld from him and given to an opponent of slavery, might, without injuri- 
ously afTecling some other great and vital intcrrst, have a decidedly favorable iniiuenco on the 
cnu^c of abolition. And this is precisely the question vi'hich presented itself to mo upon the late 
election of Speaker; and which presents itself now, in reference to the election of President 
and Vice President. How is abolition to be benefited by my withdrawing from ti^jo great contest 
now about to be drcided between Power and Popular Rights, and giving niy vote for Mr. Scat- 
tering, or not voting at all 1 

iVIr. Spe;<kcr, though feeling deeply on the subject of slavery, and ardently desiring its aboli- 
tion, I du not stand here exclusively devoted to thui interest. There are other great interests to 
be attended to in this nation besides that of abolition ; and I should be false to tho trust reposed 
in mo were I to thrust them aside as unworthy of regard ; especially in the critical crisis through 
which thty are 710W passing. \ 

And what is this crisis 1 It is Ihepoint of extremity in a grea^, struggle which has been going 
on for ton years— a strugn'" involving somo of the most essential principles of the Constitu- 
tion. It is ni)W to be decided whether the People are to bo permitted the free use of their in- 
telligent, uncontrolled sufTrages' to make the Congress and the President, and thus govern them- 
solves, or whether the President shall use the vast patronage of the Government to corrupt its 
officers — deceive the People— make both branches of Congress — strengthen his abused power, 
and perpetuate it in the hands of his chosen successor; whether, in fact, we are to have a Gov- 
ernment of Executive influence or a Government of laws — a constitutional Government of three 
braiiches, or an tinconstitutional Government of one; a question, in short, between Executive 
power on one side, and Liberty and the Constitution on the other. 

Such is tho question. By a long course of insidious usurpation has the Constitution been 
practically changed. Shall the change be ratified and confrmcd by the popular voice? thus in- 
volving the country in the mischief ot" the change itself, and the pernicious consequences of a 
popular sanction of the usurpation and corruption which produced it 1 This is the question to 
be decided. 

If the powers now actually exercised by the Executive had hern embodied in an article 
headed " The President shall have power," and piopofcd to the Convention of '67 bs a part of 
the Constitution, who believes that it would have obtained a single vole in that body 1 Or if 
it had been proposed by the first Congress os an amendment to the Constitution, would it have 
received a single vote in a single State in this Union"? Nobody will venture to say that it 
would. And yet, now, the very same question is involved in the question of continuing in pow- 
er an Administration which has used, and is still using, the coryuption of its own usurpations 
to gain for them the popular sanction, and thus give them, to all practical purposes, the force and 
effect of Constitutional law. 

It suits the purposes of sorhe, however, to represent the great question now in contest as dft of 
" mere dollars aTfid rents"— banks and currency— safe or unsafe keeping of the public moneys ; 
and in that light to be altogether unworthy of a comparison with the question of Human 
Rights involved in the cause of iibolition. Now, sir, though as a mere question of currency it is 
a question of immense importance in its vast and complicated bearings upon some of the highest 
interests of the People, yet, the question of Power— o{ a practical change o/ the Constitution 
by encroachment andpopular ae^iiteGctnce, I regard as of incomparably more importance. And so 
dues the Administration ! For all the rash experiments which have struck, as with a paralysis, 
the industry and prosjieriiy of the country, have been undertaken, and persevered in, for the sake 
of power! for the sake of doing, in rffecf, just what I have asserted is really being done — 
changingi.praclically, the Government and Constitution of the country, by concentrating all 
power in the hands of One Man. And such, sir, is now the ^reat purpore of tho Administra- 
tion in its persevering cITorts to carry the so-oficn-rejccled sub-Treasury scheme, by an exertion 
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of Exeoulive inflaenco oqual lb any which has ovor si^nalizod tho most currupt poiiods of 
British history. . 

Thero aro, i know, abolitionists who are deeply convinced of tho existing abuses and corrup* 
tions} but who, nevertheless, say that it is vain to attempt a roform by eiTorts to overthrow tho 
Ailministration ; thatithe only way to accomplish it is to abandon tho present Opposition, and rely 
on an ultimate triumph of aboiition to purify all tho parties, and restore tho Conslitulion. This, 
Mr. Speaker, seems to mo very much like abandoning all commonly approved remedies for a diB> 
case, and giving ap 'the patient to die, in reliance upon a restoration to health by a resurrection 
from the dead. It betrays an utter insensibility to tho real effect of sanctioning tho usurpations 
of which I have spokon, by re-electing to the Presidency their Chief Author— an effect which in- 
volvea not only a practical change of tho Constitution— the filial mischiefs of which nobody can 
calculate— but such d wide diffusion of the leaven of corruftion, and such a consolidation of 
the power which has introduced it, as to place the country well nigh beyond the reach of remedy. 
Where is the Whig Abolitionist who is willing to give up, and leave this leaven to act, and 
this power to gain strength, in the hope of ultimately saving the country by Abolition 1 I havo 
great confidence in the purifying power of abolition principles, but I cannot bo so blind os not to 
see that corruption may, in the unprecedented activity of its leavening process, reach the very re- 
medn xDhich ia relied on to effect its cure ! 

i liavothus given, summarily, my views of the question and tlio crisis. And no*w, sir, I am not, 
at the moment of such a crisis, whon the true friends of popular rights are buckling on their 
armor for a death-struggle with corruption, to lay down my arms and retreat from tne battle- 
field. I am not, when the knife is drawn to sever the monster which has, for ten years, been ' 
winding itself around the country, now to give up, and say— let him wind his last fold, and crush 
the last bone! No*, sir; nol I shall help to fight out this battle, if Heaven spares mo. 

And now, sir, where is the man around whom we may rally 1— the man whoso name shall 
be to us a strong tower-r-tho man who is to lead us to victory. There is, thank Heaven, such 
a man I His name is wafted to us on the windp that sweep the Alleghanics ; and comes back 
in thundering echoes from the Atlantic shores. The West, the East, the North, the South, 
unite'to proclaim Wiluam Henry Harrison as the man. 

And who is William Hgnrt Harrison 1 Sir, he is the noble son of a noble sire, whoso name 
stands next to that of Thomas Jefferson on the Declaration of Independence. A man who has 
shown that he received the instructions of such a father not in vain ; a man who drew in, with his 
first breath, the pure inspiration of Revolutionary Principles, and who has, through a long and 
eminently useful life, exhibited those principles in tho well-proportioned developments of a Patriot 
and a Mao. Yes, sir, a Man ! Not a shrewil, cunning, plotting, scheming, selfish, heartless poli' 
tician, but a Man — a man with a heart — a heart as big as a world — a heart unpractisei' in politi-' 
cal guile, or in any guile — a heart whose warm pulsations were never checked by the chill of 
selfishness— a heart open, kind, generous, uncorrupted and incorruptible. Sir, this is no fancy 
sketch. It is sober truth, written on every page of Harrison's history— the history of a soldier, 
a scholar, a statesman, a philanthropist and an honest man. 

Do you ask whether he understands the crisis, and is capable of giving to his principles and 
efforts a direction suited .to it 1 Yes, sir, precisely. His vigorous mind has struck, with rc" 
markable discrimination, upon the true points of reform demanded by the crisis for which be has 
been raised up. Hear him. In a letter of the 2d of December, 1838, to the Hon. Harmar Den- 
ny, of Pennsylvania, he says : 

" Among the principles proper to he adopted by any Executive sincerely desirous to restore the Ad- 
ministration to its original simplicity and purity, 1 deem tlie following to bo of prominent importance : 

"I. To confine his service to a single term. 

,"n. To disclaim all right of control over the public treasure, with the exception of such part of it as 
may be appropriated by law to carry on the public service ; and that to be applied precisely as the law 
may direct, and drawn from the Treasury agreeably to the long established forms of that Department. 

" III. That he should never attempt to influence the elections, either by the People or the State Legis- 
latures ; nor suffer the Federal officers, under his control, to taVe any other part in them than by giving 
their own votes, when they possess the right of voting. 

" IV. Tbai,1n the exercise of the veto power, he should limithis rejection of bills to, Isl. Stieh as are, in 
his npinion, unconstitutional ; 2d. Such as tend to encroach on the righta of the Stales or individuals } 3d. 
'Such as involving deep interests, may, in bis opinion, require more mature deliberation, or reference 
to the will of tho Paoplc, to bo ascertained at the succeeding elections. 

" V. That he should never suffer the influence of his ofhce to be used for purposes of a purely party 

character. . , . . i , ... 

"VI. That, in removals from office of those who hold their appointments during the pleasure of the 
Eneciitive,ihe cause of such removal should be state'd, if requested, to the Senate, at the time the nomi- 
nation of a successor is made. 

" And last, but not least in importance, 

"VII. That he should not suffer the Executive department of the Government to become the source 
oflcgislation ; but leave tho whole business of making laws for the Union to the departmentto which the 
Gunstitution has excluaively assigned it, until they have assumed that perfected shape whcro,^Bnd where 
alone, the opinions pf the Executive may be heard." 

I have no time, Mr. Speaker, to comment on this exposition of the principles which-are to be 
brought into Qen. Harrison's Administration. They need, however, no commentary. They 
commend themselves, at once, to universal acceptance, and their author to the regard and confi- 
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donee of tho country, and ibe wholo country— a rogavd and confldcnco which are daily saining 
strength , and which aro dcitined, I trust, to sive a strensth to the Administration of this great 
and good man which no Administration pince tho days ofWashington has possessed. 

Such is the man I And such a man the county wants at this groat crisis, to rescue it from 
the hands of misrule and corruption. General Harrison is emphatically One of the People. 
He comes forth from tho midst of thorn, wearied with the toils, and covered with the sweat, of 
bis noble occupation. Ho comi-s, at their call, to administer their Government for their benefit ! 
Ho comes with a hold on their affection and confidence rarely enjoyed by ony public man— a con- 
fidence which tho historv of his life shows he will never abuse— a confidence which will enable 
him to do an amount of good thiit few statesmen, in the short space of four years, bavo over been 
able to accomplish. Mr. Speaker, I will not say that it would bo " sufficient glory to serve uniScr 
such a chief," for that is a language becoming no freeman to use; but I will say that it would 
be a glorious privilege to witness such a reform as the noble veteran is destined to accomplish : 
and to breathe the healthful and invigorating atmosphere of his pure, upright, impartial, ond 
just Administration. ' . 



